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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE ſtate of America, fince the preſent 

Rebellion, has been very. little known 
in this country. Pains have been taken to 
conceal it from Government, and to miſre- 
preſent it to the Nation. Examinations have 
been taken in the Houſe of Commons, at the 
inſtance of men whoſe intereſt and reputations 
depended on the ſucceſs of thoſe miſrepre- 
ſentations. The news- papers have held up 
the Congreſs to view as a virtuous ſet of men, 
ſtruggling in the cauſe of Liberty. The 
people at large have been repreſented as una- 
nimouſly diſaffected ; and the moſt perfect loy- 
alty, which neither fines, impriſonment, or 
even the terrors of death itſelf could ſhake, 
has, to ſerve the ſhameful and diſhoneſt pur- 
poſes of Party, been charged with the black 
crime of Rebellion. What a melancholy 


proof does all this afford of the degeneracy of 
men ! 


However, theſe miſrepreſentations have 
been, in a good degree, removed by contra- 
examinations before the Houſe of Commons, 


3 and 


1 

and ſundry publications ſhewing the true 
ſtate of the revolted Colonies. The opinions 
of mankind reſpecting the diſinteręſted views 
of the Congreſs, the diſloyalty of the people in 
general, and the practicability of reducing the 
Rebellion in that country, are greatly chang- 
ed. But as too much light cannot be thrown 
on matters of ſo much importance, the fol- 
lowing Letters are publiſhed. They were 
wrote and publiſhed in America, where the 
truth or falſehood of every fact aſſerted i is 
known; and yet they remain unrefuted by 
the Congreſs and their adherents. Whoever 
wiſhes to have further information reſpecting 
the true ſtate of America, of the extreme 
tyranny of the Congreſs, or of the attachment 
of by far the greater part of the people to 
this country, will receive much ſatisfaction 
in the peruſal of theſe Letters. 


O NT 


LETTER I. 


To the PEOPLE Of NORTH AMERICA, 
Page 1 


LETTER II. 
To Jonn Jay, Eſq; 13 


On the conformity between the conduct of Congreſs, 
and the rules laid down by Machiavel in his Prince 
—the methods pointed out in that treatiſe for ac- 
quiring and retaining power, exattly copied by the 
Congreſs in various inſtances. 


LETTER Il. 
To Jonn Jay, Eſq; 28 


On the cauſes of the preſent Rebellion—of its effefts, 
particularly the loſſes ſuſtained by America. 


LETTER N. | 
To Joan Jar, Eſq; 43 
On the preſent ſtate and proſpects of the Congreſs. 


LETTERY 
To the PEOPLE of NoR TH AMERICA, 62 


L E T F-M ROS 


OF 


PAPINE AM 


LET T -L 
To the Printer of the New-York Mercury, 


SIR, : 

HILST preparing to pay my reſpeFs to 
Mr. Jay, according to promiſe, a friend 
put the following Addreſs into my hands. It 
would be injuſtice to the Public to deprive them 
of it; I therefore ſend it to be inſerted in your 
next Paper, and earneſtly recommend it to the 
peruſal of my fellow- ſubjects. If the affectionate 
zeal, truth and ſincerity which breathe in this ad- 
dreſs—if the alarming, though juſt picture of our 


deluded brethren's ſituation, here delineated, can- 


not awaken them to a ſenſe of their danger; I 


muſt conclude that they are under a judicial 


blindneſs. Their caſe would reſemble that of 
ſome Northern Barbarians, in the days of Tacitus, 
of whom he ſays, in his nervous, ſententious lan- 
guage—non modo a libertate, ſed etiam a ſervitute 
degenerant *, i. e. They degenerate not only 
* from liberty, but even from ſlavery” - ſubmit- 
ting to a ſtate in which diſgrace and infamy were 


ſuperadded to ſervitude. 3 


* De Morib, German, cap. xlv. 
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To the People of North- America. 


BRETHREN and CouNTRYMEN, 


TH E anxiety I feel for your welfare, and my 

apprehenſions of the ruin which is now hang- 
ing over you, induce me to addreſs you, notwith- 
ſtanding the difficulties and diſcouragements that 
lie in the way to prevent it. 

Your preſent rulers are labouring to keep you 
in thedark. They not only conceal from you the 
moſt important tranſactions relative to America, in 
which they are concerned themſelves ;. but they do 
all in their power to hinder you from receiving 1n- 
formation from any other quarter, either reſpect- 
ing your own ſituation or the true ſtate of things in 
Europe. If a perſon goes out of the Britiſh lines, 
a guard is ſet over him, and you are not permitted 
to converſe with him, It a newſpaper or pam- 
phlet from hence, happens to find its way among 
you, you are obliged to read it privately and then 
hide it. Every man has a tyrant at his door, 
watching over him with the moſt ſuſpicious jea- 
louſy. You are denied even the freedom of 
ſpeech, and cannot communicate your ſentiments 
with ſafety; much leſs are you ſuffered to act as 
your judgment and inclinations would lead you. 
The Inquilitors of Spain, Portugal and Rome are 
not more diligent to keep their deluded vaſſals in 
pI ignorance; or to prevent Goſpel truth 

rom reaching them, which would diſpel the thick 
cloud of ſuperſtition and error that covers them 
than your Committee and Congreſs men, your ru- 
lers in general are, to keep you in ignorance of 
your real ſtate, and prevent your eyes from being 
opened to ſee your preſent danger. 


Beſides 
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Beſides all this; I muſt tell you that ſome of 
yourſelves are willing to be impoſed on, and to 
believe the ſpecious lies that are invented to de- 
ceive you, You will account him your enemy 
that would tell you the truth; you will pronounce 
him à wicked Tory, and that he 7s inimical to his 
country] But is this right, my brethren ? Should 
you not liſten to truth? Do you not ſin againſt the 
God of truth and your own fouls, when you wil- 
fully turn a deaf ear to it? Is it not right that 
you ſhould know the true ſtate of your affairs 
what you have to depend on, and what will be 
the real conſequences of the meaſures that are now 
purſuing ? | | 

All mef have their prejudices; and whoever is 
ſenſible of his own, will be ready to make due al- 
lowance for thoſe of others. Notwithſtanding the 
prejudices which have influenced you, yet I know 
you ſo well, that I can ſafely rely on your candour 
and good ſenſe for an anſwer to the above queſtions. 
I am ſure the language of your hearts is, that you 
ſhould know thoſe particulars—that you ſhould - 
liſten to truth. 

You heartily lament with me the error, bondage 
and ſlavery which have, and do now overſpread ſo 
great a part of the earth. However tyrants may 
have been blamed for this, yet I may affirm, that 
all the tyrants in the univerſe could not accompliſh 
it, had not the people themſelves been devoted to 
them; had they not been averſe to the means of 
information, attentive to plauſible deluſions, and 
ſubmiſſive to the yoke of ſlavery. To theſe cauſes 
we ſhould principally refer the Heathen, Maho- 
metan and Popilh ſuperſtition which hath for- 
merly, and does now prevail in-the world ; as well 
as the deſpotiſm under which ſo many of our fel- 
low- creatures have groaned. Nor is it poſſible for 
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you, my countrymen, to avoid the yoke of de- 
ſpotiſm now, and probably the ſhackles of Popiſh 
ſuperſtition, and counting beads, unleſs you open 
your eyes, think and act for yourſelves as becomes 
tree men. 

I do not deſire you to take my word, or believe 
my aſſertions on theſe points, further than they are 
ſupported by plain facts and clear reaſoning. But 
then I expect that you will aſſent to ſuch facts and 
reaſoning when laid before you; that you will act 
as unbiaſſed reaſon and your intereſt direct in con- 
ſequence of them; that you will not be the dupes 
of prejudice, the tools of crafty, deſigning men, 
who have already deceived you often; and whoſe 
intereſt and conſequence entirely pen on your 
being ſtill under a deception, 

If it ſhould be any ſatisfaction to you, I can de- 
clare with the ſincerity of a martyr, that my aim 
in addreſſing you now, is to promote your welfare 
by warning you of your danger, and the ruin that 
is haſtening towards you. I have no intereſts that 
claſh with, or that are ſeparate from, yours. 
Having from my infancy imbibed generous prin- 
ciples of freedom, I cordially deteſt tyranny in 
every ſhape, and from whatever quarter it may 
come. In my choice, I would fly to the utter- 
moſt parts of the earth to find a ſpot where I could 
enjoy rational liberty, which I eſteem the greateſt 
bleſſing; rather than ſubmit to the tyranny and 
oppreſſion of any man, or body of men, 

Yet righteous as my intentions are, and unde- 
niably aiming at your benefit, I would not venture 
to addreſs you now, were I not certain that your 
own feelings will, in ſome degree, convince you 
of your dangerous ſituation, and powerfully ſecond 
what I have to ſay. Tyranny may ſtifle the voice 
of complaint, or ſhackle the body Deception 

may, 
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may, for a while, by its bewitching influence, 
lead us in the path of error and deſtruction; but 
neither of them can ſuppreſs our feelings under 
injuries and oppreſſion. To your feelings there- 
fore, to your reaſon, and to that knowledge you 
have acquired, even excluded as you are from the 
proper means of information, be the appeal for 
what J ſhall offer. 

I ſaid, that you have been often deceived; and 
pray reflect, is not this the caſe ? Recollect the firſt 
riſe of this unhappy conteſt with the Parent State, 

» when you were actually the moſt free and happy 
people upon earth. Your Congreſs then ſolemnly 
appealed to heaven and to you, that they were 
loyal and affectionate ſubjects of George IlI.—that 
they diſclaimed every idea of independency—that 
none but enemies could ſuggeſt they aimed at it 
that their intereſt and happineſs depended on a con- 
ſtitutional union with Great Britain—and that 
their ſole object was to obtain a redreſs of thoſe 
grievances which they either apprehended, or pre- 
tended to ſuffer, 

In the ſimplicity of your hearts, you believed 
thoſe declarations. Bur were you not deceived ? 
Are you not convinced that your leaders impoſed 

on you? That revolt and rebellion were in their 
hearts, whilſt their declarations were filled with 
profeſſions of loyalty to the King, and attachment 
to the Parent State? With ſuch artifice and ſuh- 
tilty did they conduct matters, that it was next to 
impoſſible for the bulk of the people to penetrate 
into their real deſigns, To hint that the Congreſs 
had any thoughts of independency, would endanger 
a man's life. In the ſpring of 1776, a gentleman 
came from Philadelphia to this city, and reported 
that the Congreſs were deliberating on that point. 
The Committee of Safety took fire at the calummy, 


ordered 
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who, to ſave himſelf from the fury o 
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ordered a ſearch to be made for the gentleman, 
5 the mob, 
was obliged to take ſanctuary on board of one of 
the King's ſhips : yet the declaration of independ- 
ency was publiſned the July following! But to 
poceed: 
The Congreſs declared that a redreſs of griev- 
ances was the only object they had in view; and 
when that was obtained, all diſcord would ceaſe. 


You believed this alſo; yet when that redreſs was 


offered by the King's Commiſſioners—when terms 
more liberal than the moſt ſanguine republican 
could have hoped for, were held out, they were 
rejected by Congreſs with the utmoſt contempt and 
diſdain. The truth is, they had fo entangled 
themſelves with France, had morRTGAGED theſe 
Colonies ſo deeply to that inſidious power, and 
the members of the Congreſs carried on ſo gainful 
a traffic, that they did not chuſe, and would not 
break off the connection. 

Buy the loud declamations of your Congreſs- 
Patriots againſt oppreſſion and taxes, you were 
taught to believe that they were the moſt diſin- 
tereſted of men, and aimed only at the public 
good; that all oppreſſion and taxes would ſoon be 
at an end, and a free trade carried on with the 
whole world. All this you ſwallowed, and be- 
lieved it to be as true as the Goſpel. Yet theſe 
diſintereſted patriots are now trading on your cre- 
dit, and raiſing immenſe fortunes at your expence. 
I appeal to the publications of Meſſrs. Deane, 
Paine, Morris, and others in Philadelphia, for 
the truth of this: and were that whole mals of 
corruption fully uncovered, it would aſtoniſh the 


world, You find thoſe pretended enemies of op- 


preſſion, the moſt unrelenting oppreſſors, and 
their little finger heavier than the King's loins. 
Inſtead 
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Inſtead of an exemption from taxes, you are 
fleeced more than any other people this day on 
the face of the earth. In ſome provinces, a per- 
ſon who formerly—in the woeful days of Royal 
oppreſſion—paid annually 101. in taxes, now in 
the time of Congreſſional liberty and exemption from 
taxes, pays annually 1200 l. in taxes, and ſo on in 
proportion! Nor is there any proſpect of this end- 
ing. Were every improved farm, and all the va- 
cant lands in the Thirtcen United States, ſet up at 
ablic auction, were they ſold at the price which 
Ls ſold at in the year 1772, yet the ſum total 
would not amount to the quantity of paper dol- 
lars, and other bills of credit which are now cir- 
culating among you : And this quantity of paper 
money, joined to the millions due to France, and 
the neceſſary expence of your governments, muſt 
entail an inſupportable load af taxes on America, 
for ages to come, and overwhelm it with ruin! 
It is needleſs to tell you that you have not a free 
trade. Scarcely any of your ſkulking ſloops peep 
out of an inlet, or a French interloper appears on 
our coaſts, but they are inſtantly ſeized by a Bri- 
tiſh cruizer, or a Tory privateer, 
If it ſhould be replied, that the above ad- 
_ © vantages could only be expected when independ- 
« ency was eſtabliſhed, and the war at an end :” 
I anſwer—that if independency was eſtabliſhed, 
and the war ended to-morrow, yet the debt due ta 
France muſt be paid, unleſs the Congreſs mean to 
defraud the French, as they defrauded the Britiſh 
merchants to whom the Americans owed large 
ſums when the rebellion began. I anſwer again, 
that the above maſs of paper money and bills, is 
now in actual circulation, and muſt either be ſunk 
by taxes, or ſink of itſelf; beſides the expence of 
ſupporting the new governments, which could not 
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be leſs than three millions fterling annually, and 
muſt be raiſed by taxes; for the Congreſs have 
acted juſt like a ſpendthrift heir who came too 
early to his eſtate, and madly involved himſelf in 
ſuch a debt, that the income of his eſtate cannot 
pay the intereſt, nor the intrinſic value diſcharge 
the principal. I anſwer further—that independ- 
ency is now a mere dream, a phantom. The 
Congreſs have ſo entwined themſelves with France, 
that were even the Britiſh power ſet aſide, they 
could not break looſe from the former. If not 
dependent on Britain, the Colonies muſt be de- 
pendent on France; and were the Congreſs now 
to declare Louis XVI. ſovereign and liege Lord 
of North-America, it would not ſhock or ſurpriſe 
me ſo much as their Reſolve of Jan. 14, 1779— 
« That as theſe United States may not of right, ſo 
* they will not conclude either truce or peace with 
% the common enemy, without the formal conſent 
& of their ally firſt obtained.” A 
I appeal to any man of plain underſtanding, 


whether a declaration of the Congreſs that the 


French King was King of North- America, would be 
near ſo inconſiſtent with this Reſolve, or ſo great 
a ſtride from it, as this Reſolve is inconſiſtent with, 
and diſtant from, the repeated declarations of the 
Congreſs, long after this conteſt began. The 


| Powers of Britain and France now ſtand in the way 


of your independency ; if the Congreſs .can re- 
move thoſe powers, they may accompliſh the 
point; but 1 apprehend they will meet with equal 


difficulty in doing this, as the man did in finding a 


place to fix his machines on to heave the earth from 
its place. But I return to the point from which I 

digreſſed to anſwer this objection. 
To induce you to take up arms, and join in re- 
bellion againſt your King, you were told at ys 
4 that 


CF) 
that the rebellion would ſoon be over. Some of 
you readily believed this—you thought it would 
only be a ſhort frolick—that it was very clever to 
wear a cockade and regimentals—when you could 
get them, — and ſtrut after a drum and fife. But 
here alſo you were deceived, After all your 
ſtruggles, and the loſs of at leaſt 60,000 lives on 
your ſide, by the ſword, or ſickneſs, the conteſt 
is not yet ended. ä 

You were made to believe at the beginning of 
each campaign, that ir would be the laſt. You' 
were told that New-York would certainly be eva- 
cuated laſt fall—laſt Chriſtmas—or this ſpring at 
the very furtheſt; yet you may be aſſured there is 
no more intention of evacuating New- York, than 
there 1s to evacuate London. 

You have been aſſured a thouſand times that 
Britain was helpleſs and exhauſted—deſtitute of 
men and money—unable to carry on the war 
longer, and mult give up the conteſt. But you 
have been as egregiouſly deceived in this as any of 
the former particulars, and perhaps it is the moſt 
fatal deception of any. Britain cannot now give 
up the conteſt—the Congreſs have put it out of 
her power, She muſt exert herſelf to prevent the 
Colonies from becoming an acceſſion to the power 
of France, were there no other reaſon. She never 
abounded more in reſources for carrying on a war 
than at this inſtant—in wealth, commerce and 
credit. No leſs than 77, ooo ſeamen were in the 
King's ſervice laſt November; that number has 
been much increaſed ſince, and her land forces are 
in proportion. As ſhe is thus able, ſo alſo is ſhe 
tully determined to proſecute this war with vigour, 
When rouſed by injuries or inſults, ſhe has fre- 
quently made her enemies tremble in every quar- 
ter of the Globe; nor have I the leaſt doubt but 
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ſhe will, with the bleſſing of heaven, make her 
domeſtic and foreign enemies ſorely rue their un- 
grateful, perfidious conduct in the preſent conteſt. 

It would be impoſſible to enumerate every in- 
ſtance in which you have been thus deceived. 
Whenever any advance was to be made towards 
Rebellion when any arbitrary, oppreſſive mea- 
ſure, which might raiſe an alarm, was to be car- 
ried—when an army was to be raiſed, or any other 
ſtep taken to ſerve the purpoſes of che Congreſs, a 
monſtrous lie was invented and circulated, * 
you generally were the dupes of thoſe ariifices, and 
ſwallowed the bait. Thus have you been gra- 
dually led on to your preſent deplorable ſituation, 
and brought to the very brink of ruin. 

This, as far as it goes, is a faithful and juſt re- 
preſentation of your ſtate; for much remains yet 
to be mentioned. Were I even your enemy, I 
could not forbear commiſerating it; but as your 
friend, 1 ſincerely lament it. O what a mals of 
happineſs— what bleſſings and privileges have you 
wantonly and fooliſhly flung away ! How grating 
muſt your reflections be, whilſt comparing your 
preſent with your former ſtate ! Eſau ſold his birth- 
right for a meſs of pottage; bur you have ſold the 
birth-right of Britiſh ſubjects.— Lou have ex- 
changed freedom, ſecurity and wealth, for oppreſ- 
ſion, miſrule and beggary, and for vaſſalage to 
France! Your farms, your eſtates and property 
are actually morRTGactD to France. You plow 
and ſow, you labour and toil, you fight and bleed 
for France, and for thoſe who have betrayed you 
to France—Your Congreſs! Your grain, your 
tobacco, your produce of every kind, your cattle 
and lumber, muſt go for vile paper dollars, which 
are no better than ſo many old rags! How long 
are you to remain in this diſgraceful, wretched 

ſituation ? 
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ſituation? Where, my Countrymen, where is that 
good ſenſe, that innate love of freedom for which 
you were once famed? Are they totally extin- 
guiſned? Can you indeed ſubmit to be the tools 
of French Papiſts to be doomed to poverty and 
ruin by a Congreſs, which is a creature of your 
on making, whillt its members are FATTENING 
ON YOUR SPOILS ? 

But methinks I ſee a flaming patriot, who ſhares 
in thoſe ſpoils, or derives all his conſequence from 
your misfortunes—methinks I ſee him knit his 
brow, and foaming with rage at what I ſay, de- 
clare to you moſt poſitively, that 1 am a curſed 
Tory—that all I tell you is a parcel of lies—that I 
only mean to ſow diſſention among the Americans, and 
thereby ſerve the cauſe of Britain, which has now no 
other hope of ſucceſs. 

Juſt like this patriot, with ſimilar deſigns, and 
equally contrary to truth, did the firſt promoter 
of rebellion declare poſitively to Eve, Ye ſhall 
not ſurely die; for God doth know that in the 
„ day ye cat thereof, then your eyes ſhall be 
© opened; and ye ſhall be as Gods, knowing 
* good and evil.“ I could eaſily point out a pa- 
rallel between the arguments here uſed, and thoſe 
which are uſually urged by falſe patriots on ſuch 
occaſions as the preſent; and alſo too near a re- 
ſemblance between the conſequences of hearkening 
to each, 

Believe me, my Countrymen, that Britain ſtands 
not in need of my feeble aid; and as for diſſen- 
tions, they already abound among you, God wor, 
as much as the moſt determined enemy of the 
Congreſs could wiſh, The greateſt part of thoſe 
particulars | know to be true; and have ſuch 
evidence of the reſt, as leaves me in no doubt 
about them. Nay, I appeal to yourſelves for the 

2 truth 
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truth of them. Conſult your own experience, 
your feelings, your memory and reaſon ; liſten to 
them, if not to me, They will tell you much 
more than I have yet related. You ought to pro- 
fit ſomething by the knowledge you have of theſe 
matters, for you have paid very dearly for it. 
Whether it is more conſiſtent with the character of 
rational beings, to attend the dictates of reaſon 
and that knowledge, and act as they and your in- 
tereſt require; or ſtill to be the dupes of artful 
decezvers, and tread the deſtructive path of rebel- 
lion and flavery into which they have led you, I 


leave you freely to determine, I am your ſincere 
friend, 


CLARENDOYN, 
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To JohN Jar, Eig. 

SIR, 

N carefully reviewing the conduct of your 

Congreſs, I find a remarkable conformity 
between it and the rules laid down by Machiavel 
in his well known treatiſe, intitled, THE Prince. 
As it may contribute to place the character of the 
Congreſs in a true light, I ſhall in this letter point 
out ſome of the inſtances in which that conformity 
is ſo evident, that it muſt ſtrike the dulleſt ob- 
ſerver. | | 
However the world may be divided as to the 
motives which induced Machiavel to write that 
Treatiſe, yet all agree that it contains the moſt 
execrable doctrines. It teaches the various me- 
thods by which uſurpers may arrive at power, and 
afterwards retain it. Deceit, treachery, aſſaſſina- 
tion, poiſon, a diſregard of oaths and all other 
obligations whatever, are among the ſeveral leſſons 
here inculcated, and of which uſurpers are to avail 
themſelves. 

Machiavel profeſſedly holds up Cæſar Borgia, 
or, as he was commonly called, Duke Valentine, 
for a model which all uſurpers ſhould copy. 1 
© know no better pattern, ſays he, that can be 
e propoſed for the imitation of a new Prince , 
i. e. an uſurper. After giving a detail of Borgia's 
ſchemes and actions, Machiavel adds, Upon a 
& review of the Duke's actions, I ſee nothing 
* worthy of reprehenſion in them; on the con- 


* Machiayel's Prince, Chap. vii. 
= trary, 


1 

te trary, I have propoſed them, and here propoſe 
c“ them again, as a pattern for the imitation of all 
e ſuch as arrive at dominion by the arms and for- 
* tune of others *.“ 

It will be proper to give ſome particulars of the 
man's character who is ſo earneſtly recommended 
as a pattern to others. Cæſar Borgia was the na- 
tural ſon of Pope Alexander VI.; and a more am- 
bitious, perfidious, or cruel monſter perhaps never 
diſgraced humanity. Ambition was the reigning 
paſſion of his mind; to gratify it, he ſtuck at no- 
thing, however infamous. Borgia aſſaſſinated his 
own brother, and ordered his dead body to be 
thrown into the Tyber. He cauſed the Pope's 
Swiſs guards to be aſſaſſinated, to revenge himſelf 
on that nation for a pretended affront. He de- 
prived hundreds of their property by violence, to 
ſatiate his avarice ; he depoſed the Duke of Ur- 
bino, and took poſſeſſion of his territories ; he 
murdered ſeveral Lords of the Urſini family be- 
cauſe they were obſtacles to his greatneſs, after he 
had decoyed them to an interview by the warmeſt 
profeſſions of fricndſhip; he cauſed a Venetian 
Lady of quality, whom he had raviſhed, to be 
flung into the Tyber and drowned, In ſhort, to 
uſe the King of Pruſſia's ſtrong language, He 
« was the moſt abominable monſter that Hell ever 
« vomited out upon the earth +.” Machiavel re- 
lates moſt of theſe particulars, and knew many 
more no leſs infamous, though he recommends 
Borgia as a pattern for imitation | 

Be not ſtartled, Sir, nor think I lay my charge 
too high in ſaying that your Congreſs have acted 


* Prince, Chap. vii. 
+ See his Pruſſian Majeſty's © Examen du Prince de Ma- 
. Cluavel,” Chap. vii. 


on 
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on the principles laid down in a treatiſe which pro- 
poſes this wretch for a pattern. Borgia himſelf 
might not ſee the foulneſs and turpitude of his 
actions in the ſame light that others ſaw them, 
Blinded by irregular paſſions, and heated by am- 
bitious purſuits, a deceitful veil was thrown over 
his crimes, nor did he take time to reflect on them. 
This may alſo be the caſe of others. 

I deſire no one to regard or apply the preſent 
charge further than it is ſupported by plain facts. 
do not aver that every member of the Congreſs 
ſat down deliberately and read over Machiavels 
Prince on purpoſe to practiſe his precepts, This 
is not my meaning, nor was it neceſſary. Uſurpers 
in China, in Italy, and in America, actuated by 
the ſame ſpirit, and having the ſame obje& in 
view, might naturally fall on the ſame methods of 
attaining that object. I do not aſſert that poiſon- 
ing, treachery and aſſaſſination have been practiſed 
here exactly as they were in Italy when Machiavel 
wrote, The preſent times would not well admit 
of, nor bear this. For as Monteſquieu obſerves, 
% we begin to be cured of Machiaveliſm ; mode- 
« ration is become neceſſary—what would for- 
« merly have been called a maſter-ſtroke of poli- 
« tics, would now, independent of the horror it 
* might occaſion, be the greateſt imprudence *. 
When Monteſquieu wrote, he knew nothing of 
the American Congreſs, or their proceedings, 

But other expedients may be found, equally 
ſubſervient to the purpoſes of uſurpation, without 
exciting ſo much horror ſuch as tarring and fea- 
thering, riding of men on rails by mobs and Com- 
mittees, which mobs and Committees were the 
principal fabricators and ſupporters of the Con- 


* Spirit of Laws, Book XXI. Chap. xvi. 
greſs 
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greſs in the beginning—ſuch as chaining men tos 
gether by dozens, and driving them, like herds 
of cattle, into diſtant provinces *, flinging them 
into loathſome gaols, confiſcating their eſtates, 
ſhooting them in ſwamps and woods as ſuſpected 
Tories, hanging them after a mock trial; and all 
this becauſe they would not abjure their rightful 
Sovereign, and bear arms againſt him, You muſt 


be conſcious that theſe methods were conſtantly 


practiſed by your Congreſs and their partizans, 
that by theſe you gradually roſe to your preſent 
uſurped power; and although they differed ſome- 
what from the Italian mode of poiſoning and 
aſſaſſination, yet they were done in the true ſpirit 
of Machiaveliſm, and ſerved your deſigns much 
better, | 

What I aſſert is this—That there is a remark- 
able conformity between the conduct of the Con- 
greſs and the rules laid down in Machiavel's 
Prince. Whether that conformity proceeded 
from accident or deſign, is foreign to the queſtion, 


In the year 1776, it was computed that two thouſand in- 
habitants were baniſhed from the province of New-York into 
New-England. Among theſe were ſeveral members of his 
Majeſty's Council, ſome of the Judges, the Members of the 
Aſſembly, and Magiſtrates, the Mayors of New-York and 
Albany. Of the lower claſſes it was uſual to chain 10, 15, 
or 20 together, and drive them, thus chained, ſome hundreds 
of miles. By confinement and hardſhips they contracted 
fluxes and other diſorders ; and when any one was obliged to 
go and eaſe nature, the whole gronp muſt move with him. 
The gaols were alſo filled with loyaliſts; and many hundreds 
loſt their lives by theſe ſeverities. This was the ſtate of things 
in the province of New-York ; the caſe was ſimilar in other 
provinces. When the Congreſs had in ſome degree eſta- 
liſhed their power, and new-modelled the government of 
each province, the more expeditious mode of trial by laws of 
their own framing, confiſcation, hanging, &c. took place. 


and 
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and of very little moment. Now let facts decide 
whether this aſſertion be true or otherwiſe. 

By Prince, Machiavel in his Treatiſe means an 
uſurper a character which applies exactly to you: 
The power that is acquired by the inſtrumentality 
of mobs, by deceit, violence, and the proſtration 
of law and order, muſt be uſurped. Agreeably to 
this character, and the ſpirit of his Treatiſe, Ma- 
chiavel teaches his uſurper to ſpurn every obliga- 
tion, and throw aſide all regard to the rights, li- 
berties and lives of others, whenever it would 
facilitate his way to power *. | 

How well your Congreſs have practiſed thoſe 
leſſons, millions can teſtify, You broke through 
and ſpurned the moſt ſacred obligations that ſub- 
jects can be under to a Sovereign—or fellow-ſub- 
jects to fellow- ſubjects. You violated your own 
oaths, and compelled others to violate theirs. 
Although, ſenſible that carnage, deſolation and 
ruin muſt be the inevitable conſequences of your 
proceedings, yet ſtill you perſiſted in brandiſhing 
the ſword of rebellion. When a redreſs of every 
grievance, real or pretended, was generouſly of- 
tered on the part of Britain—when every thing, 
except abſolute independence, was allowed—when 
even the ſubſtance of that was granted, and no- 
thing but the bare name was withheld: Yer your 
Congreſs turned a deaf ear to all thoſe propoſals, 
and contemptuouſly rejected the offers of peace. 
Nay, to rebellion you added the moſt outrageous 
inſults; thereby provoking Britain to inflict ſevere 
puniſhments on her rebellious children whom ſhe 
would willingly have ſpared. Whilſt theſe parti- 
culars evince your conformity to Machiavel's in- 
ſtructions; they alſo ſhew that the Congreſs—and 


Prince, paſſim. 
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the Congreſs only —are chargeable, before God and 
the world, with all the calamities that are ſuffered 
by America. 

Machiavel ſays —“ Experience ſhews that thoſe 
Cc Princes of our own times, who have made leaſt 
& account of their word and honour, have done 
te the greateſt things; by the dint of craft and 
« circumvention they have for the moſt part got 
c the better of others who proceeded with ſince- 
« rity and regard to their engagements—A wiſe 
« Prince therefore ought not to regard his word, 
« when keeping it will be to his prejudice . — 

This precious doctrine hath been uniformly prac- 
tiſed by your Congreſs. Your duplicity is become 
proverbial. The Treaty at the Cedars, and Con- 


vention of Saratoga, furniſh us with illuſtrious ſpe» 


cimens of your regard to public faith and honour 
juſt as the impriſonment of Lieut. Hele manifeſts 
your veneration for the law of nations; to paſs by 
other inſtances. But to proceed | 

« A Prince,” continues Machiavel, “ will ne- 
„% ver want colourable pretences to varniſh the 
&* breach of his faith—however, it is highly neceſ- 
& {ſary to diſguiſe this craft, and to be a thorough 
* maſter of ſimulation and diſſimulation. For 
« ſome men are ſo ſimple, and others ſo eager to 
get out of preſent difficulties, that whoever 
* knows how to act his part well, will always find 
% dupes to his hopocriſy.” As a recent example, 
. Machiavel mentions Pope Alexander VI.—“ whoſe 
“ life was one continued impoſition on mankind : 


He neither did nor thought any thing but how - 


« to deceive others: No man ever made ſtronger 
«« proteſtations of fincerity, or took more ſolemn 


<* oaths to confirm them; no man ever ſhewed 


® P rince, chap. 18. 
| « leſs 
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* leſs regard to thoſe engagements: Yet Alex- 
c ander was ſo well acquainted with the world, 
& that he always found freſh people to work 
nnn 

That the Congreſs have found pretences for 
their rebellion, and that they alſo found dupes to 
thoſe pretences, is certain. They wrote addreſſes 
to the King, the Parliament, the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies. In theſe 
they made the moſt ſolemn profeſſions of loyalty 
to their Sovereign, though they undoubtedly meant 
to renounce and abjure him of attachment and 
love to their European brethren, though they in- 
tended to ſeparate from them; and were even then 
taking meaſures to defraud and ruin them. They 
complained bitterly of grievances in this country, 
which were not felt of taxes, which were not le- 
vied—-of ſavages employed to ſcalp them, although 
the ſavages were actually kept back by Govern- 
ment from the work of death—of tyrannical op- 
preſſion and loſs of freedom, when we were run- 
ning wild with licentiouſneſs. Theſe pretences, 
however falſe, were ſo colourable, ſo artfully ma- 
naged, that they varniſhed over the real deſigns 
and perfidy of the Congreſs. Republicans indeed, 
from principle, crouded to your ſtandard here 
they commenced your zealous advocates in Eu- 
rope. But beſides theſe, you gained, for a time, 
many to your cauſe, who had been among your 
warmeſt oppoſers, had they known your inten- 
tions. Theſe were dupes of your hypocriſy; but 
the charm has been long ſince diſſolved. The diſ- 
cerning, the loyal and honeſt ſoon ſaw through the 
flimſy diſguiſe, and inftantly abandoned: men who 
had abandoned truth and ſincerity. By throwing 


as Prince, chap, 18. 
D 2 yourſelves 
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| yourſelves into the arms of France at laſt, and de? 


to the vaſſalage of that inſidious power, you have 
fally manifeſted to the world your diſregard of the 
liberties, welfare and happineſs of America. 
M achiavel, after ſaying that a uſurper * ſhould 
& have the appearance of good qualities, but to 
“ put them in practice would be to his prejudice,” 
inſtructs his uſurper how to fortify himſelf with 
proper caution.—“ He mult be conſtantly on his 
« guard,“ ſays Machiavel, © that nothing may 
« ever drop from his mouth but what ſeems to 
cc flow from a heart full of goodneſs, mercy, truth, 
« humanity, and religion; but particularly of the 
e laſt; for mankind in general form their judg- 
* ment rather from appearances than realities: All 
* men have eyes, but not many have the gift of 
« penetration *.“ 
Senſible of the utility of this rule, you availed 
yourſelves of it. You profeſſedly undertook to 
vi the liberties of America, and reſcue the 
Colonies from taxation and tyranny, You pro- 
| claimed faſts, and appointed days of public hu- 
miliation. Theſe were popular things; and who 
could think otherwiſe than that they proceeded from 
hearts overflowing with goodneſs, humanity and 
religion? All indeed had eyes to ſee theſe mat- 
ters; and although many formed their judgment 
from appearances, yet ſome had the gift of pene- 
tration, and conſidered all this as a ſolemn mockery 
of God and man. 

They thought it highly farcical that men—many 
of whom believed as much of the Alcoran or Tal- 
mud as of the Bible—ſhould be the authors of 
religious inſtitutions on the principles of Chriſtiay 


Prince, chap. 18, 
nity, 


livering this country, as far as you were capable, 
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nity. They judged it a mockery of the Supreme 
Being to deſire his interpoſition in behalf of mea- 
ſures which were expreſsly forbidden in his word, 


and inconſiſtent with the ſpirit of his religion; or 


to boaſt of his patronage, as was your caſe on any 


little ſucceſs you met with, when the diſciples of 


Mahomet, or of any other impoſtor, equally ſuc- 
ceſsful, might, according to this rule, lay a much 
better claim to the — of Heaven. 

It was alſo a mockery of men. The ſecurity of 
their rights and liberties was the oſtenſible object 
held up; yet meaſures were purſued which muſt 


neceſſarily ſubvert both, as hath actually hap- 


pened. Liberty is fled from that part of America 
which owns your ſway. There is more liberty in 
Turkey than in the dominions of the Congrels. 
Can liberty exiſt, where every man who differs in 
ſentiment from you, is not only precluded from 
the common rights of citizens, but is alſo liable to 
impriſonment, confiſcation, and death? And as 
for taxes, the ſubjects of your great and good Ally 
are not near ſo heavily burthened in this way, as 
the Americans. That uſurpers ſhould gain power 
by deceit and violence, is no new thing—it has 
frequently happened : But that people, in queſt of 
liberty, ſhould tamely ſubmit to ſuch a yoke as 
this; or that, in ſuch circumſtances, they can be 
perſuaded their rights and liberties are preſerved 
and ſecure, is equally aſtoniſhing and new in the 
hiſtory of mankind. 7 

In caſe a war ſhould be protracted, and the 
uſurper's ſubjects grew tired of it, Machiavel tells 
him how to aft. © A prudent Prince,” ſays he, 


“ ſometimes artfully buoys up his ſubje&s with 


* hopes that their ſufferings will ſoon be over 


« ſometimes he ſtrikes a terror into them by mag- 


5 nitying the cruelty and blood-thirſtineſs of the 
enemy; 
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* enemy; and he will take other proper methods 
« to fix the wavering, and quiet ſuch as are moſt 
„ clamorous *.“ 

Io this rule you have been peculiarly attentive, 
and it has done you eſſential ſervice; without it, 
the rebellion had been long ſince ended. At the 
beginning of every campaign, you gave out that 
it would be the laft—that all fighting, and the 
ſufferings of America, would ſoon be over. How 
often has the time been fixed when you were to 


take poſſeſſion of New-York? I queſtion whether 


there has been a month for more than two years 
paſt, that was not mentioned by you or your par- 
tizans, for the accompliſhment of that joyful 
event. The ſimple multitude always ſwallowed 
the bait, and their ſpirits were elated. Now that 
every hope of this ſort is vaniſhed, other fiftions 
are propagated, I am told the prevailing deluſion 
at preſent, and what your partizans ſedulouſly 
promote, is—that Great Britain has offered inde- 
| pendency to your Congreſs ; and nothing but the 


adjuſtment of ſome articles relative to Canada, the 


Fiſheries, &c. is wanting to ſettle the accommo- 
dation. Incredible as it may appear, yet I am 
aſſured that even this abſurd falſehood is ſwallowed 
with avidity! Such men would believe tranſub- 
ftantiation, or deny that ſunſhine afforded light, 
if either of them happened to gratify their preju- 
dices, or ſerve their intereſts, 

Lou made Europe and America ring with mourn- 
ful accounts of Britiſh cruelties ; and yet, in truth, 
moſt of them were purely fictitious; others were 
exaggerated ; and the reſt were ſuch as you your- 
felves made neceſſary, or that are unavoidable in 
time of war. You publicly invited the Ameri- 


® Prince, Chap. x, 
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cans to tranſmit to you whatever reports they could 
glean up of the enemy's cruelties; and you appoint- 
ed a Committee of Grievances to arrange and record 
the virulent tales that were ſent in by every ſe- 


ditious republican zealot, however groundleſs, - 


Theſe, and other like methods you practiſed, in 
the true fpirit of Machiaveliſm. 

It is by no means my intention to point out, in 
every inſtance, the conformity of your conduct with 
Machiavel's rules: To do this, it would be necef- 
ſary to write a hiſtory of the Congreſs, and tran- 
ſcribe his Treatiſe, The ſpecimens I have given 
are quite ſufficient. I acknowledge, however, that 
in ſome things you have departed, and do till 
depart, from his rules; but you are excuſable 
perhaps in this, ſince thoſe rules are inconſiſtent 
with the general tenor of his Treatiſe, and contrary 
to his other poſitions. 


Thus he afſerts—* That Princes, i. e. uſurpers, | 


& ſhould take care not to make themſelves hated 
or deſpiſed *; which, on his plan and yours, 


is utterly impracticable. He thinks that of the 


two, © It is better for uſurpers to be feared than 
“ beloved by their ſubjects ;“ in which the ſen- 


timents of the Congreſs ſeem to coincide exactly 


with his: But then he adviſes—* that if they can- 
<& not gain the love, they ſhould avoid at leaſt the 
4 hatred of their ſubjects 4. Cruelty and rapine 
are what generally occaſion the greateſt hatred and 
deteſtation againſt rulers. With reſpect to theſe, 
Machiavel fays—* A new Prince muſt not regard 
* the imputation of cruelty, provided it is neceſ- 
« ſary to kee Us Tens i obedience .- Let 
„ whoever uſurps the government of a a ſtate, 
* ſhould exerciſe wha ies he thinks neceſſary 


2 Chap. xix. t Ibid. . 5 Ibid. 
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cc at once, that he may not be obliged to renew 
4 them every day Matters of this ſort ſhould be 
<« finiſhed at a blow, that they may give the leſs 
« diſtaſte, and be the ſooner forgotten . But 
dec above all, he muſt take care not to touch the 
© eſtates of his ſubjets; for a man will ſooner 
cc forgive the death of a father or a brother, than 
« the loſs of his patrimony. Beſides, as pretences 
&« for confiſcations are never wanting, when a man 
« once indulges himſelf in rapine of that kind, he 
« ſeldom deſiſts +.” 

That Congreſs have not obſerved the caution 
here recommended on thoſe two points, is evident 
from the number of confiſcations and executions 
which we are daily advertiſed of in your own news- 

papers , and of which. we receive the moſt tragi- 
cal accounts from all quarters, by Refugees and 
others. In this you have therefore out-machiaveled 
even Machiavel himſelf; and I ſubmit it to your | 
- ſerious conſideration whether ſuch a conduct is 
prudent—at leaſt till matters had taken a more de- 
ciſive turn in your favour. 


5 * Chap. viii. + Chap, xvii. 
t In a late Boſton paper, the ſentence of perpetual baniſh- 
ment was denounced on about 3oo perſons, among whom were 
many of the moſt reſpectable inhabitants of Maſſachuſetts-Bay. 
The perſonal eftates of about 400 people, heads of families, 
have been ſold and confiſcated, and their real eſtates ſequeſtered, 
in that province. In New- Jerſey, the number of eſtates, real 
and perſonal, which have been ſold and confiſcated, amounts to 
about ONE THOUSAND ; and in Pennſylvania, the confiſcated 
eſtates are about z00—at this preſent time. Of theſe things 
we have almoſt daily accounts in the Rebel news-papers : ac- 
cording to the greater or leſs degree of violence and perſecuting 
ſpirit in thoſe who rule in each province, the Loyaliſts, in each, 
are treated with greater or leſs ſeverity. I have not, as yet, 
taken a particular account of thoſe who have been hanged for the | 
Riu of Loyalty—but they amount ta ſeveral hundreds. . 


| 
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Any candid perſon may now judge whether my 


aſſertion is not true; viz. that there is a remarłæ- 


able conformity betweek Vhe 7 your Congreſs 
and the rules laid down chiavet in his Prince, 
except in the articles laſt mentioned. Evidently, 


you have trod the path which e hath pointed out 
to uſurpers, and purſued, theſmethods for attaining 
power which he recommends, as nearly as your 
ſituation and circumſtances would admit, I have 
faithfully tranſcribed his words, and fairly repre- 
ſented your conduct, without knowingly exagge- 
rating any particular : Let both be compared, and 
then let truth and reaſon decide. Dominion was 
your object, and, like Machiavel's Prince, or like 
Agrippina, as characteriſed by the maſterly pen of 
Tacitus, you held every thing cheap—you ſacri- 
ficed every thing for the attainment of it“. In this 
light you are viewed by Loyaliſts; in this lighr 
you are, and will be viewed by the unprejudiced, 
virtuous part of mankind, who really know you. 
It is much to be lamented that thoſe execrable 
methods have too often proved ſucceſsful ; and that 
miſery and ruin have been thereby entailed on mil- 
lions. The artifices of inordinate ambition, ſe- 
conded by the ſimplicity of the multitude, have 
been an over-match for the dictates of truth, the 
leſſons of experience and hiſtory, the remonſtrances 
of conſcience, and duty to mankind, 

Yet it ſhould no rgotten, that many more 
have failed, than have ſucceeded, in their attempts 
Even Cæſar Borgia, the moſt 
us of men, and the pattern held 
was utterly ruined at laſt. As 
the latter part of his hiſtory may be comprized in 
a few words, and/be inſtructive to thoſe who are 


* Decuz, Suderem, cuncka regno wile dale. Annal. 12. 
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engaged in purſuits ſimilar to his, I ſhall relate 


It. | 

Cæſar Borgia, like your Congreſs, entered into 
an alliance with the French King, Lewis XII., to 
conquer the Milaneſe. Soon after, Lewis made 
him Duke of Valentinois, and allowed him a pen- 
fion. Their joint efforts to ſubjugate the innocent 
 Milaneſe, ſucceeded for a time; but were finally 
defeated. Borgia, about this time, concerted a 
icheme with his father, Pope Alexander VI., to 
| Poiſon nine newly created Cardinals, that he might 
poſſeſs their effects; but the wine, which was pre- 
' pared for the purpoſe, was, by miſtake, brought 
to, and drank by themſelves. A vigorous conſti- 
tution, and the uſe of antidotes, reſtored Borgia; 
but Alexander died; and with him ended all Bor- 
gia's proſperity. Stripped immediately of his poſ- 
ſeſſions and wealth, the fruits of his former crimes, 
he was baniſhed into Spain, and there impriſoned, 
After two yeaps confinement, he made his eſcape out 
of a window, and fled to Navarre; from whence 
he wrote to Lewis, his great and good Ally, re- 
queſting aſſiſtance to reſtore his ſhattered fortunes. 
Lewis, judging it would not be for his intereſt at 
that time to ſhew Borgia any countenance, not 
only refuſed to aſſiſt him, but alſo confiſcated his 
Dukedom, and withdrew his penſion, Deſpiſed 
and deteſted by all, he dragged on a miſerable life 
of dependence, and was finally killed at the battle 
of Viana, where he ſerved as a volunteer. 

Such was the iſſue of Ceſar Borgia's ambition 
and perfidy. The puniſhment of his crimes over- 
took him even here; and Providence, for its own 
vindication, and in compaſſion to poor mortals, 
frequently exhibits ſuch examples of juſtice as a 
warning to others. 

6 That 
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That you, Sir, ſhould be among a ſet of uſurp- 
ers, who have riſen to power by methods ſo nearly 
reſembling thoſe which raiſed Cæſar Borgia, is 
what I ſincerely lament.— The cauſes of this Re- 
bellion, the effects of your ambition, your preſent 
ſituation, and proſpects, ſhall be the ſubject of my 
next Letter. At preſent, let me remind you, that 
the time,may come, when you can repeat and ap- 
to yourſeH, with little variation, Wolſey's So- 
when you will acknowledge the truth 
e though moſt excellent aphoriſm—that 


is the\ beſt policy, p 
— APINIAN, 
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LETTER III. 


To JohN Jay, Eſq. 
oo 


HE preſent rebellion is one of the moſt ſin- 

gular occurrences in the hiſtory of mankind, 
When any remarkable event, like this, preſents 
itſelf, the mind is naturally led to aſſign ſome cauſe 
from which it originated. In accounting for the 
American rebellion, many have fallen into very 
great errors, to my certain knowledge; their de- 
ciſions were haſty and partial not the reſult of 
careful, unbiaſſed inveſtigation, but of indolence 
and prejudice, 

Nations have been often plunged into civil war 
by the claims of pretenders to the regal authority, 
or by the impoſition of enormous taxes, or other 
oppreſſions. But evidently theſe did not occaſion 
the preſent rebellion; for no ſuch claim, no ſuch 
taxes or oppreſſions, exiſted in Ameria. 

There was not a more free or happy people on 
earth than the Britiſh Coloniſts. Without any 
taxes, but for the ſupport of their poor—as free 
from reſtraint of any kind as could conſiſt with a 
ſtare of ſociety, they were daily increaſing in 
wealth and numbers—daily improving in the arts 
and embelliſhments of civil life; and they had the 
moſt flattering proſpect of an unchecked progreſs 
in each of theſe. Yet they have wantonly re- 
nounced their rightful and moſt amiable Sovereign. 
They have not only waged war againſt that ſlate 
which gave them exittence, which always cheriſhed 
them with parental tenderneſs, and raiſed them to 

| their 


( *9 [1 
their late flouriſhing condition; but, like parri- 
cides, they have combined with the inveterate 
enemies of that ſtate to effect its ruin! plunging 
their country, at the fame time, into the deepeſt 
calamities, for the avowed purpole of eſtabliſhing 
an Independent Republic ! 

I am ſenſible that clamorous complaints were 
made of grievances and oppreſſions. But theſe 
undeniably were made to inflame people's minds, 
and ſtimulate them to ſedition. Had the rebellion 
originated from real grievances, a redreſs of thoſe 
grievances, repeatedly offered on the part of Go- 
yernment, had long ſince compoſed our troubles. 
Ample ſecurity againſt taxation was held out, an 
accommedation proffered ; you contemptuouſly re- 
jected both, and the rebellion went on with the 
ſame determined malice and obſtinacy as before. 

Ambition, and a luſt of domination in ſome aſpir- 
ing individuals, have moſt frequently produced 
inteſtine wars. But ſuch men muſt always have 
proper materials to work upon there muſt alſo be 
a particular coneurrence of circumſtances to favour 
their deſigns, or elſe they could not be ſucceſsful. 
There were periods in the Athenian, Roman and 
Britiſh hiſtories when Pfiſtratus, Catiline, or Crom- 
2well, could not have carried their deſigns into exe- 
cution, The venal and verſatile diſpoſition of the 
Athenians proved favourable to the firſt; the aban- 
doned profligacy which reigned at Rome promoted 
the dark purpoſes of the ſecond ; and the preva- 
lence of enthuſiaſm and republican principles in 
Britain, contributed to raiſe the laſt to deſpotiſm. 
Had not republican, democratic principles been 
as prevalent in America as they were then in Bri- 


tain, your Congreſs had not attained their preſent 
uſurped power. 


Indeed, 
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Indeed, ſome of your European friends have aſ- 
ſerted, that neither the Congreſs, nor their ad- 
herents, were tinctured with republicaniſm. But 
you very juſtly laughed at the folly of men who 
thus judged without knowledge, and decided with- 
out examination, You owed them no thanks for 
their officious zeal, ſince every part of your con- 
duct gave the lie to their aſſertion ; and on their 
ſcheme, the whole of your procedure would be ri- 
diculouſly prepoſterous and contradictory. The 
principles which you publiſned to the world, and 
on which you attempted to juſtify your rebellion, 
were perfectly democratic: Swarms of zealots 
ſtarted up in every province to vindicate thoſe prin- 
ciples, and carry your meaſures into execution 
meaſures directly calculated to eſtabliſh a republic, 
and baniſh every veſtige of monarchy - and mea- 
ſures to which you have ſince invariably adhered. 
After this, to deny that the American rebels were 
infected with republicaniſm, is at once a violation 
of truth, an inſult on your underſtanding, and an 
injury to you. 

What thoſe cauſes were, whether local, poli- 
tical, or religious, which diffuſed a ſpirit of de- 
mocracy through America—who. were moſt in- 
feed with it, and conſequently, your moſt zeal- 
ous partizans—what the circumſtances which pre- 
pared the way, or ſerved to inflame the rebel- 
tion, are points which I ſhall not enlarge on. 
They are pretty well known, and the diſcuſſion of 
them is foreign to my deſign. Suffice it to ſay— 
that as matters were ſituated in America, ſome ſuch 
convulſion as the preſent was unavoidable, ſooner 
or later, All judicious men here expected it. 
Deep- rooted republicaniſm, democratic, levelling 
principles, ever unfriendly to monarchy, had * 

| , their 
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their baneful influence far and wide. Actuated by 


theſe, your adherents were diſpoſed to revolt. 


The ambition, artifice, and duplicity of the Con- 
greſs did the reſt. From theſe combined cauſes 
ſprung this moſt deteſtable rebellion; neither of 
which ſingly had been adequate to ſuch an effect. 
I ſhall only add on this ſubject, that the particu- 
lars which ſome have falſely aſſigned as cauſes of 
the rebellion, were no more than circumſtances * 
that haſtened matters to a criſis, They only con- 
tributed to kindle the flame, and ſet fire to a train, 
which had been laid for many years. 

We have ſeen in my laſt, the methods you pur- 
ſued to ſubvert the beſt of civil conſtitutions, and 
eſtabliſh your new tyranriical ſyſtem. The effects 
of your ambition, and of thoſe Machiavelian me- 
thods, come next to be conſidered, 

Were the moſt abandoned uſurper—not even 
excepting Cæſar Borgia, or any Member of the 
Congreſs— to foreſee all the evils, all the direful 
conſequences of his ambitious purſuits, I believe 
he would be petrified with horror, and ſtand 
aghaſt, There was certainly a time, when you, 
Sir, would have ſhuddered at the calamities which 
you are now inſtrumental in accumulating on this 
devoted country. But you ſeem to be ſteeled 
pretty well againſt ſuch qualms at preſent, and 
have given them to the winds. 

America now groans under all the complicated 
miſeries which civil war, that ſevereſt ſcourge 


* Such as the thrte- penny duty on tea, ſome acts of parlia- 
ment which were complained of here, and have been moſtly 
repealed, the oppoſition to government by the minority, on the 
| wh of Britain; and on this fide of the Atlantic, the practice of 
muggling, the hopes of defrauding creditors in Britain, and an 
apprehention in the Colonitts that they would be taxed beyond 
their due proportion, &c, | | 
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which incenſed Heaven can inflict on a guilty 
people, is capable of producing. Her provinces 
are filled with diſcord, animoſity, and inhuman 
murders, Commerce 1s ruined, induſtry and uſe- 
ful arts are drooping, and nearly extinguiſhed. 
Scenes of deſolation—of the deepeſt diſtreſs, are 
every where to be ſeen, Thouſands who lived in 
' eaſe and affluence are reduced to the lowelt ebb of 
poverty; or baniſhed from their once happy and 
peaceful habitations. The orphan's and the wi- 
dow's tears are mingled with thoſe of afflicted pa- 
rents, for their reſpective relatives, cut off by the 
deſtroying ſword. Thoſe who ſhould be employed 
in offices of mutual tenderneſs, are ſtimulated by 
hoſtile rage againſt each other: Not only ſubject 
warring againſt fellow-ſubje&t ; but parent and 
child, brother and brother and forth to ſhed each 
other's blood. 

Theſe, Sir, are the fruits of your ambition ! 
theſe the effects of your uſurpation ! Vet not con- 
tent with theſe, you are reſolved to ſpread the 
circle of human woe {till wider; and maintain this 
unnatural conteſt, till the meaſure of this country's 
ruin is completed | 

But that your merits and zeal for the preſervation 
of America, may be more con!picuous, ic will be 
proper to take a nearer view of what ſhe hath ſuf- 
fered, what loſſes ſhe hath ſuſtained by your efforts 
to ſeve her. 

{ ſhall paſs over the malignant effects of your 
rebellion on the morals of the people—your hor- 
rid proſtitution of oaths—compelling men to ab- 
jure their rightful Sovereign, and ſwear allegiance to 
you, contrary to the dictates of conſcience, or elſe 
be deprived of all their property, or hanged. A 
more effectual method, perhaps, could not be de- 
viſed to extinguiſh all ſenſe of duty and obligation, 
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unhinge ſociety, and make mankind a ſet of un- 
principled villains. I leave the diſcuſſion of choſe 
matters to Divines—to ſuch I mean, as have not 
kicked the Goſpel out of their pulpits, nor ſubſti- 
tuted news-papers and politics in its place. 


Sis WILLIAM PETTY, in his Political Anatomy 


of Ireland, has made an eſtimate of the loſſes ſuſ- 
tained by that kingdon, during the great rebellion 
which began in 1641. His method 1s to rate, at 
a certain value, the lives that were loſt, the houſes, 
cattle, &c. that were deſtroyed, the decreaſe of 
rents and value of lands, the expence of armies, 
&c. I ſhall follow the method pointed out by this 
acute and ingenious ſtateſman, in eſtimating the 
loſſes of this continent by your rebellion, without 
knowingly exaggerating any particular, It is im- 
poſſible to be perfectly exact and accurate in ſuch 
calculations. No more is to be expected than that 
we ſnould come as near the truth as we can. 

The number of American inhabitants, natives of 
this country, and emigrants from Europe, who 
have periſned by the ſword, or by hardſhips and 
ſickneſs occaſioned by the war; of thoſe who have 
removed to Europe and will not return, and con- 
ſequently are loſt to America, together with the 
multitudes you have hanged, and whoſe death you 
have occaſioned by confinement and other cruelties 
The number of all theſe, I ſay, at a very me- 
derate eſtimate, cannot be leſs than 70,000. In 
political calculations, the value of men, women, 
and children, above a century ago in England, 
was ſtated at 70 l. ſterling each, one with another. 


The comparative value of money was then greater 


than it 1s now, and conſequently, the valuation 
ſhould now be higher; eſpecially as men only, 
who generally were in the vigour of life, are in- 
cluded in the above eſtimate, But to avoid the 
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ſuſpicion of exaggeration, I ſhall fix it at 70 l. 
The loſs of America, therefore, by theſe 70, ooo 
men, is 4,900,000 |. ſterling, 

The rapid population of America was princi- 
pally owing to the great number of emigrants who 
came from Europe. For twenty years immedi- 
ately preceding 1775, the number of emigrants 
annually imported, taking one year with another, 
was not leſs than 4000; but emigrations have ceaſed 
fince that year, that is, for four years paſt, fince 
the rebellion commenced ; conſequently the emi- 
grants for that ſpace, amounting to 16, ooo, ſhould 
be ſet down as ſo much loſs to America. Rec- 
koning theſe at the ſame valuation as thoſe in the 
laſt article, the ſum will be 1, 120, ooo l. ſterling. 

About a twelvemonth ſince, your emiſſions of 
paper money, by your own confeſſion, amounted 
to One Hundred and Twenty Millions of Dollars *. 
If to this ſum your expenditure ſince that time 
be added; if to theſe again be joined your bills of 
credit now in circulation, and the expence of the 
preſent campaign, which to you will probably be 
the moſt expenſive of any; I may ſafely aver, that 


* Since this letter was firſt printed, a very ſenſible writer, 
under the ſignature of An American Loyaliſt, aſſerts that “ the 
& emiſſions already iſſued bv Congreſs, and now in circulation, 
de amount to upwards of Three Hundred Millions of Dollars,” 
and he ' dares the Congreſs to diſprove his aſſertion,” This 
Gentleman ſeems to be well informed, and to have received au- 
thentic intelligence on this ſubject, which the Congreſs have 
laboured to keep ſecret, They have uſed every method in 
their power to conceal from the Americans the ſums which they 
have emitted from time to time; and yet ſurely the people who 
are ſaddled with this enormous debt, ſhould know ſome- 
thing of the matter. But this procedure is ſimilar to the 
reſt of their conduct. I am inclined to believe the American 
Logalifts aſſertion is true; and inſtead of 45,050,000 1, 
ſterling, which I ſet down for this article, the tum ſhould be 


67,500,0001, ſterling. 
the 
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the whole will amount at leaſt to Two Hundred 
Millions of Dollar It muſt greatly exceed that 
ſum, for which you have mortgaged every eſtate 
in America. Reckoning a dollar at 4s. 6d. ſter- 
ling, Two Hundred Milhons of Dollars are equal 
to 45,000,000 |, ſterling. 

I am credibly informed that Congrels have lately 
acknowledged their debt to France to be 4, ooo, oool. 
ſterling, for which alſo they have mortgaged every 
eſtate in America. This debr ſhould therefore be 
ſet down as a loſs to this country. 

Since the commencement of this unnatural war, 
the houſes that have been deſtroyed in the pro- 
vinces of Maſſachuſett's Bay, New-York, New- 
Jerſey, Pennſylvania, and Virginia, cannot be 
fewer than 3500: In the Province of New-York 
only, 2000 have been deſtroyed. The houſes, 
one with another, may be valued at 1501. ſter- 
ling. The whole then will amount to 520,000 l. 
ſterling *. 

The cattle and ſtock of all kinds, and proviſions 
which have been deſtroyed in the courſe of the war, 
cannot be eſtimated at leſs than 200, ooo l. ſterling, 

The injury done to farms, the fences and tim- 
ber deſtroyed, will certainly amount to 150,000 l. 
ſterling, 


* Of thoſe houſes, about 1600 were burnt by the Rebels, 
viz, at New-York, Long-Ifland, and Norfolk in Virginia, be- 
ſides ſome other places. The King's troops burnt no houſes 
but thoſe from which they were fired at by the Rebels, as was 
the caſe at Charles-Town, near Boſton, and Kingſton, on 
Hudſon's River, both which might contain about 700 houſes, 
and were the only towns burnt by the Britiſh army. In every 
Province that was the ſeat of war, many houſes were otherwiſe 
deſtroyed by both parties. The houſes of ſeveral ſettlements 
along the frontiers have been burnt by the Indians; and the 
Rebels have retaliated on the Indians, by burning and deſtroy- 

ing ſome of their ſettlements, 
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Great numbers of negroes have been killed, or 
run away, fo as to be loſt to their maſters. Ac- 
cording to the uſual price of negroes, theſe may 
be valued at 50 l. ſterling each; and the number of 
thoſe killed and run away, as above, may juſtly be 
reckoned 5000. For this article I may therefore 
{et down 230, ooo l. ſterling. 

By a decree of your Congreſs, all exports from 
the Thirteen revolted Colonies were ſtopped, in Sep- 
tember 1775; from which time till this preſent 


month, June 1779, three years and eight months 


have elapſed. The exports for that. period ſhould 
therefore be accounted as loſt to America. 

If it ſhould be objected, © That when farmers 
« did not export their grain, produce, or other ar- 
* ticles of commerce, they could diſpoſe of them 
* at home—that conſiderable exports were made 
* to France and the Weſt-Indies, for which the 
* Americans received articles in return from thoſe 
«© places :;—" 

I anſwer—That by prohibiting exportation, the 
value of all produce and articles of commerce un- 
avoidably ſunk ; they muſt either remain on hand, 
or be ſold for Congreſs money, which is good for 
little or nothing. The exports to France and the 
Weſt· Indies were very trifling ; and the returns for 
them were chiefly ammunition, arms, cannon, and 
military ſtores, which are of no ule to the farmers 
of America, and have been made the engines of 
their ruin. The few beneficial articles imported, 
ſuch as clothing, ſugars, &c. fold at ſuch enor- 
mous prices—ſometimes az five hundred per cent.— 


but ofteneſt at five thouſand per cent. that it can 


ſcarcely be ſaid, the Americans derived any advan- 
tage from them. That this is the ſenſe of the 
people 1n general, 1s evident from this circum- 
{tance, that hardly any farmers raiſe more grain 
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** 
or other produce than what is barely neceſſary for 
the conſumption of their own families; and many of 
the moſt profitable articles of commerce are wholly 
laid aſide. 

Let me add, That the loſs of ſhipping, of intereſt 
upon money, of the labour of thoſe who were em- 
ployed in your armies, and the decreaſe of the value 
of lands, without any advances towards ſettling the 
weſtern wilderneſs, are articles of great importance, 
for which I have ſet down nothing. Theſe, however, 
ſhould be conſidered, and will more than balance 
your illicit trade wih France and the Weſt-Indies, 
and the ſale of commercial articles at home. I may 
therefore aver, that the exports which could have 
been made during the above period, ſhould be rec- 
koned as fo much lols to the Colonies. Indeed the 
feelings of the Coloniſts will not permit them to 
doubt it. Few things had a more extenſive or per- 
nicious effect on their property, than the prohibi- 
tion to export. 

In the year 1769, the exports from the Thirteen 
revolted Colonies amounted to 2, 887, 898 1. ſter- 
ling“. Our exports were then increaling every 
year; but allowing them not to exceed that ſum 
annually, they would amount, in three years and 
eight months, to 10, 388, 960 J. ſterling. 


Let us now caſt up theſe ſeveral articles of loſs: 
70,000 men, at 701, ſterling each, C. 4,900,000 


16,000 emigrants, - - 1,120,000 
Two hundred millions of Silas, at 
48. 6d. — - - 4 5,000,000 
Debt to France, — 2 2 4,000,000 
— 


Carry over 55,920,000 


® Sc Cons Political Survey of G. Britain, Vol, ii. 
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Brought over . £ 5,020,000 
3500 houſes deſtroyed, at 1501. 


each, - - 


. - 520,000 
Cattle, ſtock of all kinds, and provi- 

ſions deſtroved, - - 200,000 
Injuries to farms, timber, &c. de- 

ſtroyed, — — 150,000 
5OOO negroes, — 250,000 
Exports for three years and eight 

months, - - - 10,588,960 


% — — 


— — 


Total Sterling, L. 66,728,950 +. 


This immenſe ſum of s1xTY-SIX MILLIONS, SEVEN 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY-EIGHT THOUSAND, NINE 
HUNDRED AND SIXTY POUNDS STERLING, has Ame- 
rica loſt by the preſent rebellion! By ſo much is 
ſhe now poorer, than ſhe would have been, if this 
rebellion had not happened. I am perſuaded that 
many of thoſe articles are under-rated, and am not 
conſcious that any one of them is above the truth. 
J have allowed nothing for the pay and other ex- 
pences of your armies, as theſe were defrayed with 
continental money, the credit of which is irretriev- 
ably ſunk, and is ſo much loſt to the continent. 
Its pernicious conſequences will be ſenſibly felt by 
all the Coloniſts; but they will be peculiarly ruin- 
ous to helpleſs widows and orphans. | 

Now, for what has all this profuſe waſte of bloofl 
and treaſure been made? For ſake of overturning 
the beſt of civil conſtitutions! For ſake of a no- 


ag, po 


+ According to the Loyal American's Aﬀertion, the ſum of 
One Hundred Millions of dollars, equal to 22,500,000 l. ſterl. 
ſhould be added to the above ſum, which will make it 
£9,923,900 l. ſterl. and is, in my opinion, neareſt the loſs ſuſ- 
tained by America in the courle of this deteſtable rebellion. 


minal 
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minal independency, which, if eſtabliſhed, would 
be more deſtructive to this continent, for ages to 
come, than even the preſent rebellion has been! 
For ſake of a ruinous alliance with France, the 
enemy of liberty and proteſtantiſm—of the honour 
of M. Gerard's company for a few months, and 
that the Congreſs might bear ſway over theſe deſo- 
lated provinces. | 

Whilſt mentioning the effects of your rebellion, 
the diſgraceful, wretched ſtate of France ſhould nor + 
be paſſed over. As ſhe ſhared in your guilt, ſo hath 
ſhe deſervedly and deeply ſhared in your calamities. 
France, in the time of protound peace with Bri- 
tain, amidſt the moſt ſolemn profeſſions of friend- 
ſhip, and without even the pretence of provoca- 
tion, took part in your rebellion, and ſent over a 
large fleet here to attack the power with which ſhe 
was at peace! After hovering a few months on 
this coaſt, without doing any thing but to pro- 
claim the perfidy of his nation, D* &ftaing retreated 
to the Weſt-Indies. There, one of the French 
iſlands was taken under his eye; and his own fleet 
blocked up at Martinico, without daring to ven- 
ture out to ſea, The French Welt-India trade is 
nearly ruined. The French fiſheries at Newfound- 
Jand are annihilated, Pondicherry, the only place 
of any conſequence which France poſſeſſed in the 
Eaſt-Indies, is wreſted from her, and her Eaſt-In- 
dia company and trade totally ruined. Her trade 
in Europe is in little better plight her merchant- 
ſhips taken, her fleets blocked up, her merchants 
bankrupt, her government without credit at home 
or abroad, and covered with indelible i famy. A 
juſt reward this, ot all her perfidy! May all who 
act in the ſame inſidious manner meet with a like 
fate ! 
4 I ſhould 


| 
| 
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I ſhould now examine what your preſent ſtate 
and proſpects are; but as this would require too 


much time, I ſhall defer it to my next; and ſhall 


only add, for the preſent, ſome reflections of the 
excellent Mr. Appisox on the nature and guilt of 
rebellion.—You cannot ſuſpect him of partiality 
to Tories, or of being diſaffected to the Congrels, 
You may, therefore, ſafely attend to his ſentiments, 
and allow them their juſt weight—they are very 


applicable to the preſent ſubject. 


That rebellion is one of the moſt heinous 
crimes which it 1s in the power of man'to commit, 
ſays this admired writer, may appear from ſeveral 
conſiderations, Firſt, as it deſtroys the end of all 
government, and the benefits of civil ſociety. Go- 
vernment was inſtituted for maintaining the peace, 
ſafety, and happineſs of a people. Theſe great 


ends are brought about by a general conformity 


and ſubmiſſion to that frame of laws which is eſta- 
bliſhed in every community, for the protection of 
the innocent, and the puniſhment of the guilty. 
As on the one ſide, men are ſecured in the quiet 
poſſeſſion of their lives, properties, and every thing 
they have a right to; ſo on the other ſide, thoſe 
who offer them any injury in theſe particulars, are 
ſubject to penalties proportioned to their offences. 
Government, therefore, mitigates the inequality 


of power among particular perſons, and makes an 


innocent inan, though of the loweſt rank, a match 
for the mightieſt of his fellow- ſubjects; ſince he 
has the force of the whole community on his ſide, 
which is able to controul the inſolence or injuſtice 


of any oppreſſor.— Now rebellion diſappoints all 


theſe benefits of government, by raiſing a power 
in oppoſition to that authority which has been 
eſtabliſned among a people for cheir mutual — 

are. 
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fare. So that rebellion is as great an evil to ſo- 
ciety, as government itſelf is a bleſſing. 

e In the next place, rebellion is a violation of 
all thoſe engagements which every government ex- 
acts from ſuch perſons as live under it; and con- 
ſequently, the moſt baſe and pernicious inſtance of 
treachery and perfidiouſneſs. The guilt of re- 
bellion increaſes in proportion as theſe engagements 
are ſolemn and obligatory. Thus if a man makes 
his way to rebellion through perjury, he gives ad- 
ditional horror to that crime which is in itſelf of 
the blackeſt nature. 

« We may likewiſe conſider rebellion as a greater 
complication of wickedneſs than any other crime 
we can commit. It is big with rapine, ſacrilege, 
and murder. It is dreadful in its mildeſt effects, 
as it impoveriſhes the public; ruins particular fa- 
milies; begets and perpetuates hatreds among fel- 
low- ſubjects, friends, and relations; makes a coun- 
try the ſeat of war and deſolation, and expoſes it to 
the attempts of its foreign enemies. In ſhort, as 
it is impoſſible for it to take effect, or to make the 
ſmalleſt progreſs, but through a continued courſe 
of violence and bloodſhed, a robber or a murderer 
looks like an innocent man, when we compare him 
with a rebel.” 

What a contraſt is there between theſe ſenti- 
ments, and thoſe of Machiavel, quoted in my 
laſt! In the former, we are warned of the guilt 
and ruinous effects of rebellion and uſurpation, 
and diſſuaded from the perpetration of ſuch crimes: 
In the latter, men are ſtimulated to uſurpation, 
and the methods are taught by which their crimes 
may be crowned with ſucceſs. Addiſon, like one 
of thoſe pure intelligences that are delegated by 
infinite wiſdom to ſuperintend the government bs 
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the univerſe, would diffuſe benevolence, peace, 
harmony, and happineſs among mankind : Machi- 
avel, like a dark fiend, that delighted in human 
miſery, would ſubvert all order, lead men to the 
commiſſion of the greateſt enormities, and ſpread 
devaſtation and ruin throughout the earth. 

It were needleſs for me to ſay which of theſe it is 
that your Congreſs have liſtened tro—whoſe pre- 
cepts they have 1 The uſurpation and 
rebellion which now race America, with all 
their goncomitant train — evils - tyranny, blood- 
ſhed, deſolation, &c. will not ſuffer us to doubt 
that Machiavel's leſſons have been reduced to 
practice on this Continent. 

PAPINIAN, 
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LETTER IV. 
To Jonn Jay, Eq. 

SIR, 

AVING briefly pointed out in my laſt, the 
H cauſes which produced this unnatural rebel- 
lion, and the effects of it, particularly the loſſes 
which America hath ſuſtained, I now wait on you 
to examine the preſent ſtate and proſpects of the 
Congreſs, : 

You have invaded the rights, and trampled on 
the authority of your Sovereign. Lou have ſport- 
ed with the lives, property, and happineſs of your 
fellow- ſubjects. Lou have diffuſed wretchedneſs 
and miſery through this once flouriſhing country 
and have employed every artifice of deceit; dupli- 
City and violence, to attain your preſent uſurped 
power. What this ſituation, for which you have 
ſacrificed ſo much, now promiſes—what the pro- 
bable iſſue of thoſe enormities will be, are queſtions 
in which you and every Britiſh ſubject muſt be 
deeply intereſted. ES. 

Your Congreſs have kindly ſtepped fotth to aſſiſt 
me in this inquiry. Your Addreſs to the Inhabitants 
of the United States, dated the 26th of laſt May, 
gives a gloomy picture of your affairs, and contains 
repreſentations which would be deemed by your 
partizans as the reſult of malignity, had they been 
made by me. I hope they will pay the more atten- 
tion to what I ſhall now ſay, as it has the ſuffrage 
of the Congreſs to ſupport it. : 

It is not my intention to examine minutely the 
whole of this Addreſs. I ſhall paſs over your uſual 
cant—your * of ſcripture — your ſophiſ- 
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try, and artful application to the paſſions of the 
people, by which you would cajole and reconcile 

them to their deſtruction. I ſhall content myſelf 

with offering a few ſtrictures on ſuch parts as tend 
to elucidate the ſubject before us. 

The firſt ching that ſtrikes me, is, the remarkable 
difference, as to your hopes of ſucceſs, between 
this Addreſs, and your O&/ervations on the American 
Revolution *, publiſhed laſt winter. The Obſerva- 


tions 


* This pamphlet is perhaps one of the moſt extraordinary 
that has appeared during the preſent conteſt. It was drawn 
up by a Committee of the Congreſs, and publiſhed. by their 
authority. The greateſt part of ic conſiſts of extracts from for · 
mer addreſſes and other publications of the Congreſs; but 
* having the fear of M. Gerard before them, they have cau- 
tioufly avoided that: paſſage in their Addrefs to the people of 
Great Britain, dated September 5, 1774, where the Congreſs - 
tell their loving Friends and Fellow Subjects, nor can we ſup» 
* preſs our aftoniſhment, that a Britiſh Parliament ſhould ever 
«* conſent to eſtabliſh in that country (Canada) a religion (mean- 
* ing Popery) which has deluged your Ifland in blood, and 
« diſperſed impiety, bigotry, perſecution, murder, and rebel- 
« lion, throogh every part of the world.“ 

The apparent deſign of the Congreſs in the“ Obſervations,” 
was to counteract the tendency of the papers which had paſſed 

between the Britiſh Commiſſioners and the Congreſs, ul were 
| Publiſhed by the former previous to their departure hence, and 
reconcile the Americans to the criminal conduct of the Congreſs, 
in rejecting the liberal overtures of Government for an accommo- 
dation, A judgment may be formed of this pamphlet from the 
following particulars. 

It aſſerts, that the firt Britiſh © Adventurers to America 
% were in a ſtate of Nature, alike free either to ſubmit to a 
* ſociety exiſting, or to eſtabliſh one, as their inclination or 
« intereſt might prompt—that they framed independent con- 
«* ſtitutions,—that ſtimulated by their neceſſities, and ſeduced 
* by ancient habits, they were prevailed on to ſubject them- 
«« ſelves to the King of England, in conſequenee of his ſolemn 
« promiſe to afford them protection; — that the Britiſh Colanies 
« were in fact ſo many independent ſtates, whoſe only political 
connection with each other, and with the ſeveral parts of 
** the Britiſh empire, was by means of a common Sovereign. 
Page 2, 3. 
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tions aſſure us. That the efforts of Great Britain 
« to reduce thoſe United States, are now almoſt 
« brought to a concluſion.” The Addreſs tells 
us, that thoſe efforts are multiplied, —it evidently 
ſpeaks the language of deſpondency, and ſuggeſts 
the idea of a laſt ſpeech. You bid us, indeed 
% not think you deſpair of the Commonwealth z” 
but you manifeſtly betray deſpair—uſt as the tre- 
mor and agitation of a culprit betrays his guilt, 


Had the Congreſs declared, that “ they were the children 
* of the Sun, and ſent by their beneficent parent to inſtruct and 
« reclaim the Coloniſts,” as MANCO CAPAC and MAMA 
OCOLLO declared to the Peruvians, it would not be a jot 
more fabulous, or contrary to truth, than theſe afſertions. It is 
aſtoniſhing how any men could have the effrontery to ohtrude 
ſuch palpable falſehoods on the world, when there are fo many 
hiſtories of theſe Colonies which refute them. The Britiſh 
Colonies were ſettled under charters; thoſe charters were granted 
by the King, and ſpecified the civil conſtitutions of the Colonies 
- reſpeQtively—the emigrants were as much ſabjeQs of the Bri- 

tiſh Crown, as dependent on the ſupreme legiſlature of the 
empire, after,” as before, their emigration; and ſome of 
thoſe charters explicitly recognize the right of the Britiſh Par- 
liament to tax the Colonies. —But to proceed with the pam- 

hlet— 

8 It inſinuates, and would perſuade the world, that the extract 
of his Majeſty's inſtructions to Sir Henry CLI Nx To, autho- 
rizing Sir HENRY to ratify the Convention of Saratoga, and 
which Sir HENRY tranſmitted to the Congreſs, was a Fore 
GERY, that it had a fraudulent complexion—that it is very 
« poſſible no ſuch letter, as the Secretary's of State containing 
* thoſe inſtructions, was ever written, that we cannot argue 
* againſt ſuch deceit from the baſeneſs of it; for thoſe who 
* would do the many treacherous acts they had committed 
« during the war—could hardly boggle at the ſending as an 
«* extract from a Secretary of State's letter what really was not 
s ſuch an extract.“ Page 110. 

And it threatens an invaſion of Britain“ the dreaded 
* ſcalping-knife itſelf may, in the hands of our riflemen, 
* ſpread horror through their Iſland,” Page 120. Theſe are 
matters to which I ſhall return no anſwer, and indeed they re- 
quire none, I am told that Mr. W. H. Drayton of South Ca- 
rolina, was one of the Committee appointed by the Congreſs to 
draw up this pamphlet, and its principal Fabricator, 
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though he loudly declares his innocencr. From 


your own repreſentation of matters, it is impoſſible 
for any unprejudiced perſon to think otherwiſe 
than that your cauſe 1s deſperate, The truth is, 
your circumſtances are 7 changed, and your 
language is changed with them. | 
After mentioning * the great and increaſing de- 
« preciation of your currency, and the miſchiefs 
ce that have flowed from ir,” you enumerate ſeve- 
ral cauſes to which that depreciation, you think, 
was owing - ſuch as frequent emiſſions, and the 
« prodigious ſums emitted, the artifices of men who 
& enrich themſelves by monopolizing the neceſſa- 
<« ries of life, the miſconduct of inferior officers 
<« in the public ſervice, and farmers raiſing the 
price of their produce.” But you have thought 
proper to conceal other cauſes which have con- 
tributed more than any of theſe to the depreciation 
of your currency—theſe are the fluctuating ſtate 
of your affairs, of your uſurped power, and the 
deſpotiſm of your government. | 
Paper curreney is the fign or reprefentation of 
money, as money is, by general conſent, the ſign 
or repreſentation of all merchandize, of all com- 
modities whatever, Money, i. e. gold and ſilver, 
and articles of merchandize, mutually repreſent 
each other. Hence, money has an intrinſic va- 
lue—this value is not impaired by any accident, 
by the moſt violent ſhocks of war; carry it to 
any part of the globe, its value will be acknow- 
ledged. | 
The caſe of paper currency is totally different, 
Having no intrinſic value, its credit and nominal 
value wholly depend on the ſecurity by which it is 
ſupported, Take away that ſecurity, and like an 
edifice whoſe foundation 1s removed, it inſtantly 
ſinks. If a man can have money at all times = 
13 
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his paper currency or bills, ſo far the currency is 
good, and anſwers the purpoſe of money. If mo- 
derately emitted, the credit of currency may alſo 
be provided for by taxes in times of peace and ſe- 
curity; for in ſuch caſes the whole community is 
engaged to ſupport its credit, and can fulfil the 
engagement. 'l his credit, however, at beſt, can 
only be local, differing eſſentially in this reſpect 
from money, which hath an intrinſic value, and is 
therefore univerſally received. Let me add, that 
it is in free and mild governments only that paper 
currency can maintain its credit. Tyranny pro- 
duces diſtruſt, and unhinges ſecurity ; theſe muſt 
neceſſarily deſtroy public credit. Thus it is ob- 
ſerved, that in deſpotic ſtates, even money diſap- 
pears. Men frequently bury their money, as the 
only way to ſecure it; and thus many of the 
wealthieſt Americans, when the deſpotiim of the 
Congreſs commenced, actually buried their money 
and plate, and large quantities of each lie buried, 
to this day, without the Britiſh lines. 

The above obſervations are very plain and ob- 
vious, and I think incontrovertibly true They 
will aſſiſt in accounting for the downfal of your 
currency. The firſt reaſon you aſſign for its de- 
preciation, is certainly a good one. The ſums you 
emitted were ſo enormoully large, that all the tax- 
able property of the revolted Colonies was inſuf- 
ficient to ſupport their credit; conſequently, the 
credit of that currency muſt inevitably fink, 

But if it be farther conſidered, that thoſe mon- 
ſtrous emiſſions had no legal ſupport that the 
authority on which they reſted, was uſurped and 
conteſted—that- the ſword of juſtice hung over 
thoſe who emitted the currency, and their power 
was utterly precarious and fluctuating—that their 
government was an uſurped tyranny, which flung 
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every thing into confuſion, and filled every breaſt 
with anxiety and diſtruſt: when theſe particulars 
are conſidered, the wonder is not, that your cur- 
rency ſhould be ſo much depreciated; but that it 
ſhould have any value whatever. Nothing but 
the bayonet has ſupported the ſmall degree of 
credit it hath hitherto retained ; but that violent 
expedient can no longer afford it credit—it is ir- 
reparably ſunk, and paſt your power to retrieve it. 
Lou very unkindly throw the blame of this diſ- 
aſter upon others — on monopolizers, the miſcon- 
duct of officers, that is, in plain Engliſh, on pe- 
culators, who have robbed the public, and on 
farmers who raiſed the price of their produce, 
With reſpect to farmers, the accuſation is unjuſt, 
and a mere blunder of your own. It is miſtaking 
the effect for the cauſe. The currency did not 
ſink becauſe the farmer raiſed the price of his pro- 
duce; but he therefore raiſed his produce, becaufe 
the credit of your currency had ſunk, And pray 
what is there unjuſt or unreaſonable in this? Why 
does the farmer toil and ſweat, but that he may 
enjoy the fruits of his labour? If your currency 
hath ſunk to a zhirtieth part of its nominal value, 
is it unjuſt or unreaſonable in the farmer to demand 
| #birty times as much of that currency for any ar- 
ticle as it formerly coſt ? 

As to peculators and monopolizers, I have no 
conteſt with you, I believe you have juſt reaſon 
to complain of them. The large fortunes amaſſed 
by many of your dependents and partizans, fuf- 
ficiently evince your complaints to be well-ground- 
ed. I could name a Pr—ſb-t—an Parſon, not many 
leagues from this city, who was not worth a groat 
when this rebellion began ; but being a flaming 
| patriot and friend of the Congreſs, he was put in- 
to the Commiſſary's department; and it is — 
| that 
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that he hath already realized an eſtate of 2;,c00 l. 
reckoning a dollar at 8 s.— This is only one inſtance 
out of very, very many that I could mention, 

But I am not pleaſed with the Congreſs tor at- 
tempting to ſhift the blame from themſelves in this 
matter, when they are chiefly guilty, and throw it 
on others. You ſtigmatize and accuſc others of 
peculation; but are you innocent and ſpotleſs 
yourſelves? Mr. Deanu's publications, and others 
which they gave rite to, induce the woild to think 
you are not quite immaculate. The large eſtates 
now poſſeſſed by members of the Congreſs, who 
we know were bankrupts when they took their 
ſeats in that auguſt aſſembly, heighten people's ſuſ- 
picions. Nay, ſome do not helitate to aver, that 
the Congreſs have been tampering with French 
gold; for that nothing elſe can account for their 
adherence to France, contrary to every dictate of 
reaſon and duty—every principle of Proteſtantiſm 
and good policy, and to the manifelt intereſt of 
America. Nor are theſe {ſuſpicions in the leaſt di- 

miniſhed by a certain tranſaction which ſome of 
your members took ſpecial care ro make public, 
and from which they affected to derive great merit, 


as if they were above corruption and bribery, No- 


thing is more frequent with deſigning men than to 
ſeize little incidents, and by their help lay in a ſtock 
of merit with the ſimple populace, at a cheap rate, 


to be employed on future occalions, and turned to 


their own advantage. Hereby they think to act 
with more ſecurity, and indulge, with leſs ſuſpicion, 
in that very vice they ſeemed coy in admitting 
Juſt like ſome termagant females, who proſecute 
one man for a rape, whillt they invite and run into 
the lewd embraces of another. 
But to leave thoſe matters which, I preſume, are 
among the © reproaches that are peculiar to you,” 
as 
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as you tell the Americans, and advert to things 
which are unqueſtionably acknowledged. You 
ſay, by way of apology, that « emitting paper 
money was an expedient which had been before 
1 frequently and ſucceſsfully practiſed on this 
« continent,” Very true; but you will pleaſe to 
remember that thoſe emiſſions were comparatively 
tmall; and they had all the ſecurity that the. Le- 
giſlature, of which the King is an eſſential part, 
could give to ſupport their credit. Hence they 
derived ſtability and value, and anſwered the de- 
fired purpoſe, 

Now, are thele caſes parallel? You know they 
are not—they differ in every material circumſtance. 
Your emiſſions were ſo immoderately large, that 
the Colonies were unable to ſupport their credit; 
they were iſſued in direct oppoſition to the King's 
authority, and in the midſt of tumults, when no 
adequate ſecurity could poſſibly be given; their 
depreciation, therefore, was unavoidable, All this 
you knew perfectly well, yet you daily emitted 
new ſums each ſucceſſive emiſſion exceeding the 
one that preceded. Are not you then chargeable 
with all the miſchiefs flowing from this dilaſter ? 
In a word, your currency had its birth from re- 
bellion, its ſupport from violence, and it muſt end 
in the ruin of thouſands, who will juſtly lay that 
ruin to the account of the Congreſs. 

But in order to cheer the ſpirits of your parti- 
zans, you mention an expedient by which your 
currency may be retrieved; and that is Taxation. 
Accordingly you demand, with very little cere- 
mony, the ſum of forty-five millions of dollars, from 
the Coloniſts, in addition to fifteen millions which 
were demanded before; and both ſums amounting 
to /ixty millions of dollars, and equal to thirteen mil- 
lions of pounds ſter * are to be paid within the 

current 


1 
current year. This is taxation with a vengeance ! 
Such a demand by the French King, arbitrary as 
he is, from 16 millions of vaſſals, would throw 
France into convulſions. 

But hereby the credit of your currency is to be 
raiſed! Perhaps this is one of the groſſeſt impo- 
ſitions which the Congreſs have yet played off on 
their deluded vaſſals. Suppoſing this immenſe ſum 
were actually levied and paid in, will the quantity 
of your currency be leſs at the year's end, than 
when it began? No—the expenditure of the pre- 
ſent year will require more than thoſe ty millions 
of dollars; and muſt not the money be {truck to 
anſwer that expenditure, being immediately want- 
ed? How great your expence mult be, let any 
one judge, when you are obliged frequently to 
give 5001. to a man for ſerving in your army a 
tew months, 

Suppoling, however, that your debts and the 
quantity of your currency ſhould not be greater, 
Jan. 1, 1780, than they were, Jan. 1, 1779 yet 


remember, the taxable property of your ſubjects 


will be greatly diminiſhed. Two of your Szates, 
may ſay, are already gone; ſhould the other 
eleven even remain in your hands, which 1s not a 
very clear point, yet the ravages of war will cer- 
tainly thin their inhabitants and deſtroy much pro- 
perty. Here then your debts and the quantity of 
your currency will continue the ſame, whilſt your 
ability to diſcharge the one and ſupport the other, 
will be very much diminiſhed. Even now, your 
currency, like an execrated thing, is ſhunned by 
all who can avoid it; at the cloſe of the cur- 
rent year, a Congreſs dollar will probably have 
no more value than a common rag of equal di- 
menſions. 
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To conlole your partizans ſtill further, you tell 
them,. The conduct of one Monarch, the friend 
* and protector of the rights of mankind, has 
e turned the ſcale ſo much, that all the viſionary 
& ſcliemes of your gigantic adverſary,” meaning 
your Sovereign,“ have vaniſhed.” In truth, Sir, 
conſidering the miſchiefs you have brought on 
France, it is a pity to quarrel with you for afford- 
ing her ſome kind and gracious words, ſince you 
can give her no more. Yet it is worth obſerving 
how the Congreſs are fated to unite in themſelves 
the moſt glaring contradictions :—Profeſſing to be 
the patroas of liberty, candour, and republican- 
iſm, they exhauſt our language in fulſome adula- 
tion to the moſt ambitious, reſtleſs, and faithleſs 
Monarchy in Chriſtendom. 

Whoever is acquainted with the hiſtory af 
France, muſt know, that to the efforts of Richlieu 
ſhe owes her loſs of liberty, and the deſpotiſm of 
her Monarchs; and that t c maxims of that Ma- 
chiavelian ſtateſman are thoſe by which the con- 
duct of her government has been regulated ſince 
his time. Amongſt thoſe maxims, Monteſquieu, a 
Frenchman, tells us, the following is one“ If 
e there ſhould chance to be ſome unlucky honeſt 
« man among the people, Cardinal Richlieu, in 
« his Political Teſtament, ſeems to hint that a 
Prince ſhould take care not to employ him “.“ 
How far this maxim was adhered to in the ap- 
pointment of your French Plenipotentiary, or in 
that of the Admiral who was ſent to your affiſt- 
ance, I ſhall not determine—you can beſt judge. 


Probably, this may have alſo become a faſhionablg 
maxim with you. 


* Spirit of Laws, Book III. Chap. 5. 
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France, by the very act in which ſhe engaged 
to be your ally, announced her perfidy in ſuch a 
manner as to remove all juſt confidence in her 
friendſhip. She would as ſoon break her treaty 
with you as with Britain, if ſne could gain by it; 
and you muſt be conſcious, that it was not from 
affection to you, or to the rights of mankind, but 
to ſerve her own ambitious purpoſes, that ſhe joined 
in your cauſe. By duplicity, intrigue, perfidy, and 
violence, France has gained more provinces in 
Europe than you had to beſtow in America; and 
ſhe gained them without a claim half ſo plauſible 
as you gave her to the Thirteen United States, Bur- 
gundy, Alſace, the Netherlands. &c. &c. can fully 
teſtify this, as well as the poor Corſicans within our 
memory, who were ſold to France by their late 
republican maſters and tyrants. The Corſicans 
and French Proteſtants will, doubtleſs, join heartily 
in your panegyric. 

What you can rationally expect from France at 
preſent, is beyond my comprehenſion. She is un- 
able to protect her own trade or foreign ſettle- 
ments, how then can ſhe protect or aſſiſt you? 
She cannot lend you money, for ſhe has it not 
to lend; and even your bills on France have been 
proteſted, Her King's palaces and gardens are 
going to ruins for want of money to repair them. 
The Agents of France are ſoliciting loans for the 
ſupport of her preſent armaments, in every neigh- 
bouring ſtate that has money to ſpare; yet her 
credit is ſo low, that they can ſcarcely procure a 
ſingle livre. If you think, at leait, that ſuch a 
diverſion will be made by the French war, thar this 
Continent will be neglected by Britain, and you 
permitted to eſtabliſh your independency, you will 
find yourſelves egregiouſly miſtaken, The war 
with France will be principally on that elemear, 


where 
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where Britain confeſſedly ſurpaſſes any power in the 
world, in ſtrength, dexterity, and ſkill. She can 
line this coaſt with ſhips of war, and ſtill retain a 
ſufficient force to cruſh the naval power of France. 
Your ally, for his own preſervation, muſt abandon 
you, and leave you to your fate, With all the in- 
famy of a French faction, yet without French aſ- 
ſiſtance, you mult ſtruggle againſt your © gigantic 
„ adverſary;” who, beſides ſuperior ſtrength, has 
right and juſtice on his fide, and the cauſe of Li- 
berty and the Proteſtant religion to animate his 
exertions. | 

Your paper currency and the French alliance 
were the principal ſupports of your rebellion, I 
have thercfore dwelt the longer on them. In ſhew- 
ing the credit of the one to be irretrievably loſt, 
and the other to be of no advantage, but danger- 


ous and diſgraceful in the higheſt degree, I have 


ſo far pointed out your preſent ſtate. I now pro- 
ceed to other particulars, which ſhall be briefly 
diſcuſſed. 

Before I enter on theſe, give me leave to inform 
you, that Britain will not give up this conteſt, nor 
abandon America, Whatever hopes of this kind 
you may have entertained, whatever reports to this 
purpoſe you have propagated, to buoy up the 
{ſpirits of your partizans, be aſſured they were 
falſe and groundleſs. Britain is determined to aſſert 
her juſt claim, and ſhe will contend as earneſtly 
for her American Colonies, as ſhe would for any 
county in England, were it invaded—Set this down 
— as an indubitable truth. 

Your hopes of foreign loans are by this time va- 
niſned. France cannot, Holland or Spain will not, 
lend you money. In conjunction with France, you 
have endeavoured to drag Spain into the war. But 
the preſent diſtracted ſtate of the Spaniſh govern- 
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ment is an effectual bar to it. Beſides, every 

zaxim of ſound policy, every dictate of common 
ſenſe, forbids Spain to countenance your rebellion 
it would be teaching her own Coloniſts to rebel 
it would be ſetting up a rival power in the vicinity 
of her Colonies, which in time might wreſt them 
from her. Accordingly, Spain is deaf to all your 
inflammatory exhortations to war. 

What then are your internal reſources with which 
you are to encounter your “ gigantic adverſary, 
<« prepared at all points, and of whom even mighty 
« warriors were greatly afraid?“ to uſe your 
own moſt military and elegant phraſeology. Men 
and money are the ſinews of war. The caſh-ac- 
count has been already examined—You muſt de- 
pend on a wretched currency, which is paſt alt 
hope, or the poſſihility of being retrieved—no, 
not even by the ſale of the weſtern wilderneſs, the 
laſt anchor of your hope. 

America is thinned of its inhabitants. Seventy 
thouſand men, and thoſe generally the molt uſetul 
and induſtrious, are already ſwept away. In a 
country ſo extenſive, and fo thinly inhabited as 
America, this loſs muſt be ſeverely felt. Thoſe 
that remain, are haraſſed with perpetual muſters, 
and called from their neceſſary labour to attend 
the operations of war, If a few determined re- 
publicans, and ſuch as are veſted with power, and 
are amaſſing fortunes by the public ruin, be ex- 

cepted; the firſt enthuſiaſtic zeal for revolt and 
enterprize is ſubſided, even among your parti- 
zans. The people in general are heartily ſick of 
the conteſt. The calamities they have ſuffered, 
the ruin that threatens, joined to your deſpotiſm, 
have brought them to their ſenſes. They are averſe 


to taking arms, and ardently wiſh for peace. 
I . 


Is 
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Is not this indeed the caſe? Why elſe are you 
reduced to ſuch difficulties in raiſing an army? 
Scarcely any will inliſt even for a few months. 
Thoſe that do inliſt, are tempted by exorbitant 
premiums; nor would theſe avail, were not the 
poor wretches ſeduced by artful falſehoods - ſucli 
as accounts of victories never obtained public re- 
Joicings for thoſe victories- great and good news 
from Europe, altogether fictitious loans, fleets, 
and armies coming over, which never had an ex- 
iſtence, &c. &c. Whence is the backwardneſs 
of the militia to turn out when called on? Or 
whence thoſe violent and arbitrary methods to draft 
the militia, and keep up the appearance of an 
army? Do not theſe things evidently ſhew that 
the people at large are averſe to your meaſures, 
that their hearts are not with you? So galling has 


been your yoke, ſo inſupportable your tyranny, 
and fo deteſted by the Coloniſts, that many thou-- 


ſands of them would this moment cheerfully ſet fire 
to their own houſes, and deſtroy them, provided 
this would contribute to deliver them from their 
preſent thraldom, and reſtore to them the bleſſings 
of peace and liberty which they formerly en- 


joyed. When ſo many of your ſubjects are luke- 


warm, ſo many others diſaffected, and others again 


ſo highly exaſperated, your uſurped power muſt. 


reſt on a very tottering foundation, Even in your 
army, diſtruſt and diſaffection prevail. If halt a 
dozen of your ſoldiers are ſeen converſing together, 
they are inſtantly diſperſed by an officer. This I 
have been aſſured of repeatedly by deſerters. 

You frequently and loudly complained that go- 
vernment had employed the ſavages to ſcalp you. 
—You did this, when government actually re- 
ſtrained the ſavages, and would not employ 

: them ; 
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them; and when you were uſing every method in 
your power to gain the ſavages, that you might 
employ them againſt Government. Such of the 
Oneidas, Hlouſatunnuł, or Stockbridge Indians and 
others, as had been previouſly perverted from loy- 
alty, joined you, and have fought your battles, 
You lately ſent a number of commiſſions to In- 
dian Chiefs, and attempts were made, by the mot 
flagrant falſehoods, to ſeduce them from the King 
your artifices, however, proved abortive. 

For theſe and other reaſons it 1s become abſo- 
lutely neceſlary for Government to employ the In- 
dians; and employed they will be. You have im- 
poſed this diſagreeable neceſſity on the Parent State. 
With very little encouragement, ſuch a number of 
Indians may be brought on your frontiers, that, in 
conjunction with the loyaliſts, whom you have 
driven to deſperation, and compelled to join the 
Indians, they would cut out work enough for all 
the forces you can muſter. Doubtleſs every pre- 
caution and method will be taken to prevent the 
cruelties which attend an Indian war; but it is to 
be feared that your barbarities to the ſavages will 
in ſome degree defeat thoſe precautions. You have 
cut off numbers of the Indians, you have deſtroyed 
their houſes and ſettlements, becauſe they would 


not take up the hatchet to ſupport your rebellion. 


This will naturally ſtimulate them to revenge, and 
all the conſequent horrors mult be laid ro your 
charge. | | 
Whilſt your weſtern frontiers are thus expoſed 
to the ravages of an incenſed enemy, the whole 
line of ſea-coaſt on the Eaſt is open to the Britiſh 
fleet and army. To the ſouthward and northward 
alſo you will feel the power of the Britiſh arms, 
In every quarter you are vulnerable, and in every 
quarter you will be preſſed; whilſt diſaffection and 
1 diſtruſt, 
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diſtruſt, internal feuds and animoſities weaken and 
conſume your ſtrength. 

To complete the whole, this country, formerly 
the moſt plentiful perhaps in the world, and moſt 
abounding in proviſions of every kind, is now 
threatened with famine. The old ſtock, which 
our non- exportation kept on hand, is now con- 
ſumed or deſtroyed. The Americans muſt entirely 
depend upon their annual crops for future ſubſiſt- 
ence; theſe are ſcarcely half as large as they were 
formerly, and are liable to the ſame conſumption 
and deſtruction that have already ſwept off much 
greater quantities of grain. In moſt places the 
lower claſſes are in want of bread; I have been 
aſſured that ſome have even periſhed for want of 
that and the other neceſſaries of life. Theſe wants 
will unavoidably increaſe, if the war continues; 
and your warmeſt partizans in different provinces 
have declared it as their opinion, that a general 
famine is approaching. 

Such is the ſtate of your affairs which an im- 
partial ſurvey of them preſents-to us. Yet ſtill 
you breathe war and defiance, and multiply your 
inſults and cruelties, like the devoted Jews when 
they compelled the mild and generous Tir us to 
inflict ſuch ſevere puniſhment on them. In my 
conſcience, I think there is not in the whole com- 
paſs of hiſtory a caſe to be found ſo parallel to 
yours as that of the Jews at the period I mention. 
Without an object to compenſate for the calamities 
ſuFered by this country, without any rational pro- 
ſpect of ſucceſs, and without ability to protect the 
people whoſe guardianſhip you have aſſumed, you 
ſubje& them to all the miſeries of civil war; and 
drag them, contrary to their inclination and prin- 
ciples, to be ſlaughtered like ſheep, in the field of 
battle. This leaves you utterly inexcuſable in the 
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ſight of God and man, and covers you with guilt 
of the deepeſt dye! 

What then can your proſpects be in ſuch a ſitu- 
ation ? They muſt be gloomy and wretched indeed, 
Your apprehenſions muſt be terrible when you take 
time to reflect. But none can form a juſt idea of 
the ſenſations peculiar to your ſituation, except 
ſuch as are plunged equally deep in guilt and re- 
bellion. Whatever terrors a conſciouſneſs of your 
demerits may ſuggeſt, I am clearly of opinion that 
you have more to dread from the reſentment of 
your much injured countrymen, than from the re- 
ſentment of Government or the ſword of juſtice. 
The inſtances are very numerous where ulurpers, 
who were inſtrumental in bringing ruin on a people 
by ſuch methods as you have practiſed, have fallen 
victims to the rage of thoſe people, and have been 
torn to pieces by them, however they might have 
been once idolized. Private rage, impatient at the 
tardy progreſs of public juſtice, which may be 
finally eluded, hath ſnatched them from its hand, 
and devoted them to inſtant deſtruction. Beware of 
a ſimilar fate: human nature is the ſame now that 
it was formerly, 

When matters are approaching to this criſis, it is 
not improbable that overtures of accommodation 
will be made by your Congreſs to the Britiſh Com- 
mander in Chief; or that they will authorize their 
deputies in Europe to attempt jomething of the 
kind. With how good a grace ſuch overtures 
can come from you, after what has happened, I 
leave your own feelings to determine. 

It is certainly a matter of ſerious conſideration, 
both to Government, and to the good people of this 
country, whether a treaty of any kind ſhould be 
held with the Congreſs - whether men, who have ſo 
much proſtituted their uſurped power, ſhould ever 
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be admitted to have any hand in the ſettlement of 
the Colonies. Certain I am, that good policy on 
the part of America, as well as of Britain, utterly 
forbids it. That this country will have a generous 
conſtitution, as much freecom and as great privi- 
leges as any part of the Britiſh dominions, 1s 
what I firmly and religiouſly believe. No well- 
informed perſon can doubt it. But theſe benefits 
ſhould immediately flow from Government to the 
people, through their legal, conſtitutional aſſem- 
blies; not through the unhallowed mediation of 
uſurpers, who have laboured to ruin the whole em» 
pire, and would be attended with the molt perni— 
cious conſequences. El 

Before 1 conclude this letter, I cannot forbear 
Paying the tribute of applauſe which is due to the 
loyaliſts of Amcrica—a tribute which truth and 
Juſtice demand. If your invention was ftrained to 
deviſe cruelties ſor their trial, they have ſuſtained 
the ſhock with no leſs firmneſs and intrepidity. 
They have exhibited inſtances of undeviating loy- 
alty, of unſhaken attachment to principle, to the 
dictates of conſcience, and to the intereſt of their 
country, which would do honour to any people, 
in any place, or at any period, They have lite- 
Tally FORSAKEN ALL, that they might adhere to 
theſe. Inſults and perſecution, bonds and im- 
priſonment, confilcation and death, have been their 
bitter portion; yet their fortitude ſurmounted theſe, 
and they triumphed over you in their ſufferings ; 
your compaſſion was withheld from them, but they 
commanded your eſteem; and they had what you 
cannot have, the teſtimony of a good conſcience to 
ſupport them. Though privy to each other's ſen- 
timents, and under the ſtrongeſt inducements of 
ſelf-preſervation, emolumènts, and popular ap- 
plauſe, to be treacherous; yet there is no inſtance 

where 
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where they violated the mutual confidence, or be- 
trayed the truſt which they repoſed in each other : 
On the contrary, they have, at the riſque of their 
lives, always readily afforded whatever aid and af- 
fectionate aſſiſtance was in their power, to their 
loyal brethren, when in diſtreſs, or under diffi- 
culties. Such conduct, which is the reſult of a 
ſteady adherence to the voice of duty and con- 
ſcience, reflects luſtre on human nature, and in 
ſome meaſure atones for the baſeneſs, perfidy, and 
other atrocious crimes with which ſome of their de- 
luded brethren diſgrace America at this day. 
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To the People of Nox TH-Aur RICA. 


BRETHREN AND CounTRYMEN, 


HE conduct of the American Congreſs, in 

ſome of their recent and moſt important 
tranſactions, hath been developed in the preceding 
Letters, by which a judgment may be formed of 
their character. Their duplicity and nefarious 
deſigns have been expoſed ; the origin and cauſes 
of this rebellion, and its ruinous effects, have been 
alfo briefly laid before you. Moreover, the pre- 
ſent ſtate and proſpects of the Congreſs have been 
impartially examined. Each of theſe hath been 
done with all good faith and ſincerity z and with 
the ſole view that the truth might be known, and 
that thoſe concerned might profit by it. 

Before I cloſe theſe papers, I would willingly 
addreſs you, my Countrymen, and lay before you 
ſome further particulars, which are peculiarly in- 
tereſting at this time. My aim is, to give you 
ſuch information as will enable you to judge of 
matters rightly, and think for yourſelves. Happy 
ſhall I be, if my endeavours contribute to theſe 
purpoſes, and direct you to a proper conduct. 

Kepublicans, ſmugglers, debtors, and men of 
deſperate fortunes, were the principal promoters 
of this unnatural rebellion. If to theſe be added 
a very few individuals, who were ſtimulated by 
ambition to figure at the head of a new empire, 
and cared not what the conſequences would be, 
provided only they obtained their ends, I * _ 

ent 
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fident the liſt will contain the ſum- total of thoſe 
who were active and zealous for Independency. 
Whether ſuch men were fit to take the lead, and 
decide wholly for you in things of ſuch moment, 
where your lives, liberties, property, and happi- 
neſs, were all at ſtake, I leave you to judge. 
Neceſſity and compulſion, it is true, drew in many 
to join theſe afterwards; others were impoſed on 
by ſpecious fallehoods, and thereby ſeduced from 
their allegiance and intereſt z but theſe only acted 
a ſubordinate part, and were not initiated into the 
grand myſteries of ſtate. 

The lenity of the Britiſh government was con- 
ſtrued here to be the reſult of fear, puſillanimity, 
and impotence; and afforded leiſure for the ſchemes 
of ſedition to ripen, and for the diſaffected to dif- 
ſeminate their poiſon. Hence the ſpirit of revolt 
and rebellion ſpread much wider, and acquired 
more ſtrength. Whilſt every artifice was uſed to 
vilify Government, and make it odious, plauſible 
objects were held up by the ſeditious leaders, which 
lulled ſuſpicion, removed danger out of fight, and 
promiſed the moſt flattering advantages. By theſe 
methods many well-meaning people were duped, 
and influenced to join them, who have ſince la- 
mented their folly, and now deplore the wretched 
ſtate of their country, | 

Men ſeldom, if ever, purſue what is wrong or 
pernicious, as ſuch, They always have ſome good, 
tome benefit, real or imagined, in view. Bur, 
unfortunately, the weakneſs of the human intel- 
lect is ſuch, that it is often impoſed on, and miſ. 
takes that for good and beneficial which is really 
the reverſe. Falſchood aſſumes the garb of truth, 
and they are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed from each 
other. Vice puts on the ſemblance of virtue 
ambition, that of patriotiſm and generous zeal 
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for the good of others. In addition to all this, 
men's paſſions and prejudices mingle with their 
reaſonings, pervert their judgment, and hurry 
them into many things which unbiaſſed reaſon ut- 
terly diſapproves. Hence they frequently adopt 
principles which are not only inconſiſtent with, 
but ſubverſive of, -their happineſs; and yet they 
act on thoſe principles with earneſtneſs and unre- 
mitting ardour. This perhaps is one of the moſt 
prolific ſources of human miſery, as experience 
evinceth; and it frequently happens in the courſe 
of affairs, that men not only impoſe on others, 
but even on themſelves, _ 

To paſs by thole who promoted this rebellion 
from ſelfiſh motives—to aggrandize themſelves, 
and lord it over their brethren—to detraud their 
creditors, or patch up their broken fortunes— 
there were many of you, my Countrymen, I 
doubt not, who engaged in it with upright, ſin- 
cere intentions. You believed that you were ſerving 
your country, Fond and flattering were the ex- 
pectations of many on this occaſion. Their heated 
imaginations preſented to them high ideas of em- 
pire—American fleets traverſing the ocean, and 
armies the continent—Ambaſſadors, with their 
pompous trains from diſtant Courts, ſuing for al- 
liance—the wealth and commodities of the univerſe 
pouring in—taxes aboliſhed—poverty and diſtreſs 
baniſhed—all party extinguiſhed, freedom ſeated 
on her peerleſs throne, and © her temple thrown 
& wide, as an aſylum to mankind.” Fine notions 
| theſe, to be ſure! The misfortune is, that it was 
1mpoſlible to realize them. 

Whatever arguments or train of thought may 
have led you to theſe extravagant concluſions, or 
inſpired you with that belief, it is high time to re- 
examine them, If diſappointment is capable of 
N I producing 
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producing diffidence, if experience can teach wif- 
dom, or ſufferings bring men back to ſober re- 
flection, I am ſure you ought to review your con- 
duct, and to aſk yourſelves, Whether you have 
not becn deceived and miſtaken? Whether you 
have not viewed things through a falſe medium ? 
Whether local prejudices and pride, under the ap- 
pearance of true patriotiſm, have not warped your 
judgment, and plunged you into error ? | 
1rue patriotiſm conſiſts in a deſire, and in uni- 
form, concomitant endeavours, to promote the wel- 
fare and happineſs of our country, without injury 
or injuſtice to others. Virtue and rectitude are its 
inſeparable attendants, and benevolence will in- 
fluence its meaſures. It is not a blind attachment 
to a particular diſtrict, which would aggrandize 
that at the expence of all others. This is nothing 
but local prejudice and pride. Much even of the 
Roman patriotiſm, which has made ſuch noiſe in 
the world, was of this latter and ſpurious kind. 
Infatiable ambition was the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtic of the Romans. They gratified that 
ambition by railing their own city on the ruins of 
every other ſtate, The whole world muſt bend 
and ſubmit to Rome. Mankind were plundered, 
enſlaved, and butchered, in order to exalt Rome. 
Will any one call this true patriotiſm ? 
That many of you were actuated by a ſpecies of 
patriotiſm nearly reſembling this, is evident, No- 
thing elſe could ſuggeſt the extravagant notions 
before mentioned, and which, you are conſcious, 
were entertained by the abettors of this rebellion. 
Theſe notions could not be realized, even ſup- 
poling it had been practicable, nor your Inde- 
pendency eſtabliſhed, but by a ſeries of the moſt 
enormous crimes; and the end in view could not 
poſſibly juſtify theſe ; 28 when the liber- 
| dies 
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ties and welfare of America might be otherwiſe 
ſecured. | 

As falſe patriotiſm, i. e. local prejudice and 
pride, thus ſeduced ſome, ſo others were - 
verted by a falſe principle of honour, Many; 
who, in their hearts, diſapproved of Independency, 
who thought it would be ruinous, and ſnuddered 
at the crimes which would attend the accompliſh- 
ing it, yet were led by this principle to ſupport the 


Congreſs. Several officers, to my certain know- 
| ledge, and ſome of high rank, in the beginning of 


the year 1776, expreſſed their apprechenſions of 


Independency, and poſitively averred, that “ if 
e the Congreſs declared for Independency, they 


„ would not only abandon them, but turn their 
« {words againſt them.” Yet when Independency 
was declared that ſame year, theſe officers ſtill 
adhered to the Congreſs! They thought it would 
be a breach of honour to deſert the Congreſs, and 
the cauſe in which they had engaged! This was 
alſo the caſe of others. 


There are many abuſes of the word Honour; but 


this is the moſt flagrant abuſe of it that I have met 


with, Separate from juſtice, truth, and virtue, 
honour is a phantom, and may be proſtituted to 
the worſt purpoſes . Could honour oblige thoſe 
men to act againſt the conviction of their judg- 
ment, and violate the moſt ſacred obligations? 
Was not their honour previouſly engaged to ſup- 
port the juſt rights of their Sovereign, and the 
intereſts of their country ? Were not thoſe rights 
invaded, thoſe intereſts ſpurned, and their country 


endangered, according to their own ſentiments, 
by the declaration of Independency ? And was not 


See Sir GORE Mackenzir's Moral Gallantry, proving 
that the point of honour obliges men to be wirruous, &c, 
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their veracity, as well as duty, engaged to oppoſe 
Independency, which would prove ruinous to mil- 
lions? Did not the breach of honour rather conſiſt in 
the violation of theſe? 

If it be ſaid, „that theſe men were ſo deeply 
* engaged on the ſide of the Congreſs, that they 
& knew not how to diſentangle themſelves ;” I 
anſwer, that this plea may as well be urged for a 
continuance in any crime or vice—in any meaſures, 
however iniquitous. To err is the lot of huma- 
nity; but when a man is convinced of his error, 
honour and duty require that he ſhould retract it; 
nor can the plea of his being deeply involved be 
any excule, or extenuation of his guilt. In the 
common affairs of life, this aſſuredly is the caſe ; 
I fee no difference in the inſtance before us. 

If it ſhould be alleged further, as it probably 
will, „that theſe men had changed their ſenti- 
«© ments, and thought Independency would be 
e beneficial to this country ;” I am willing to join 
_ on this ground, and examine the truth of this 

ea. 

f Suppoſing then that the Independency of Ame- 
rica could be eſtabliſhed, this muſt be done by the 
aſſiſtance of your French alliance, as is acknow- 
ledged on all hands. Do you really imagine that 
the liberties of America, or the Proteſtant religion, 
would not be thereby endangered? If you think 
ſo, you muſt be utter ſtrangers to the genius of 
Popery, to the ambitious, enterpriſing ſpirit of 
that inſidious monarchy. | 

Beſides the advantages allowed to France by the 
treaty of alliance (the whole of which has not yet 
been laid before the public), ſhe muſt pour in ſuch 
ſuccours, and otherwiſe entangle the Colonies with 
her own intereſts, by bringing them in debt for 
military ſtores, merchandize, &c. and obtaining 
| K 2 proper 
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proper ſecurity, that before your Independency, 
with reſpect to Britain, could be ſecured, you 
muſt be dependent on France. She muſt una- 
voidably gain an entire aſcendency over the Colo- 
nies, and they would lie at her mercy. 

Even already the Congreſs have declared, © that 
“ the United States may not of right, nor will, 
« conclude either truce or peace with the common 
« enemy, without the formal conſent of their ally 
« firſt obtained.” So that you and your brethren 
muſt continue butchering each other, till it ſuits 
the intereſt and policy of France to bid you ſtop. 
If the Colonies are ſo much at the devotion and 
beck of France now, what will the caſe be when 


they are ſtill weaker and more exhauſted than they 


are at preſent, and when they are involved deeper 
with France, and are much more in her power ? 
Theſe things carry terror with them, when the 
aſpiring views of France are conſidered—her aim 
at univerſal monarchy, and her repeated encroach- 
ments'on the rights of every neighbouring ſtate for 
accompliſhing that deſign, The perſon who is 


- acquainted with theſe matters, and yet is not ap- 


prehenſive for the liberties of this country, is either 
regardleſs of thoſe liberties, or he ſhuts his eyes 
againſt the cleareſt conviction. 

The French alliance looks with no leſs malig- 
nant an aſpect on the Proteſtant religion, than on 
the liberties of America. Sad experience had 
taught our anceſtors, that ſevere laws and penal- 
ties, and the vigilance of the civil magiſtrate, 
were indiſpenſably neceſſary to reſtrain the reſtleſs 
ſpirit of Popery—and that theſe were ſcarcely ſuf- 
ficient to prevent Popiſh prieſts from perverting 


Proteſtants to their ſuperſtition, Theſe laws were 
extended to the Colonies, 


t 


But, under the Congreſs, this procedure is re- 
verſed. Inſtead of laws to reſtrain, the door is 
thrown wide open to receive Popery. Its prieſts 
are favoured and countenanced—they meet with 
every encouragement z whilſt Proteſtant clergy- 
men, who will not perjure themſelves to ſupport 
the Congreſs, are baniſhed, impriſoned, and other- 
wiſe crucily perſecuted | 

Is Popery then changed? Is it purged from 
error, and become leſs perſecuting? No—it is 
now the very ſame as formerly, Its Inquiſition 
ſtill reeks with the blood of Proteſtants, and of 
others whom it pronounces to be heretics, Not 
one erroneous or ſuperſtitious article has been yer 
expunged from its creed—nor hath any reforma- 
tion taken place in its idolatrous worſhip. Its 
prieſts are as zealous as ever to make proſelytes, 
and to impoſe their ſpiritual tyranny on mankind, 
With ſuch countenance from the Americans 
with ſuch zeal to propagate the tenets of Popery— 
with ſuch artful emiſſaries as are always employed 
in this work—and with French influence to ſap- 
port them—what progreſs may we not expect that 
intolerant ſuperſtition will make in a ſhort time! 
Every Proteſtant who has any regard for his reli- 

gion—a religion which has been ſealed with the 
blood of martyrs—and martyrs to Popiſh fury— 
every ſuch Proteltant, I ſay, mult be greatly and 
juſtly alarmed at this proſpect. | 

Think not, my Countrymen, that theſe things 
are flung out merely to frighten you, or that theſe 
fears and apprehenlions are groundleſs. The caſe 
ſpeaks evidently for it{cif, Circumſtances leſs 
threatening have frequently rouſed our anceſtors 
againſt the encroachments of Popery ; and to this 
jealouſy and vigilance it was owing, humanl 
ipeaking, that they and we have hitherto been 


preſerved 
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preſerved from its yoke. But I ſhall further ſub. 
mit the following indubitable facts to your conſi- 
deration, and then judge whether thoſe apprehen- 
ſions are groundleſs. 

To ſpeak againſt Popery, which is the religion 
of France, would draw as ſevere perſecution from 
many of the moſt zealous abettors of Congreſs, as 
to ſpeak againſt the Congreſs itſelf, They will 
not permit a word to be ſaid to the diſadvantage of 
Popery. In very many diſtricts of the continent 
and in ſome of New Engiand—where Popery was 
formerly deteſted, and ſcarcely a Papiſt was to be 
ſeen, numbers of Popiſh books are now diſperſed, 
and read with avidity. I could name a member 
of the rebel council in one of the New-England 
colonies, who was formerly conſidered as a zealous 
Proteſtant Diſſenter, who not long ſince harangued 
a large aſſembly of people on ſome of the diſputed 
points between Proteſtants and Papiſts; ſuch as 
the invocation of ſaints, purgatory, tranſubſtan- 
tiation, &c. After palliating each of theſe, ſtrain- 
ing the ſenſe to put the moſt favourable and leaſt 
offenſive conſtruction on them, and ſoftening them 
with as much art as the moſt ſubtle diſciple of 
Loyola could uſe, he finally declared, that be ſaw 
nothing amiſs or erroneaus in them; and his audience 
ſcemed to be wonderfully. pleaſed and edified, I 
could name another Proteſtant Diſſenter, whoſe 
antipathy to Popery ſeemed formerly to border on 
enthuſiaſm, yet who lately declared his wiſh to ſee 
a Popiſh prieſk ſettled in every county throughout 
America *, 


Large 


»The mention of theſe facts cannot give juſt offence to any 
loyal Diſienter, and indeed none is intended. It would be as 
ridiculous to take umbrage at it, as for a Churchman to be of- 
fended at the mentioning of Yaſoington, Jay, or any other = 
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Large importations of Popiſh prieſts, beads, 
and other ſuch trumpery, have been made into the 
Colonies ſince the French alliance took place. Up- 


wards of twenty prieſts were ſaid to be in one French 
ſhip that was chaced by a Britiſh cruiſer in Cheſa- 
peak Bay : the French veſſel eſcaped, and this in- 
tormation was given by the priſoners in a French 
prize which was taken ſoon after. Several thou- 


ſand Popiſh beads were found on board a prize 
lately brought into this port—the prize came from 
Havannah, and was bound to Philadelphia. 

I have the moſt authentic vouchers and docu- 
ments to prove theſe facts; and could mention 


his apoſtate brethren who joined in the rebellion. I have no 
doubt but Rebel Churchmen are juſt as favourable to Popery as 
Rebel Diſſenters. The reaſon why Protetant Difſenters were 
named in the above anecdotes, was to place the amazing change 
of people's ſentiments in favour of Popery (a conſequence of the 
French alliance) in a more ſtriking point of light; tor Proteſtant 
Diſſenters were ſuppoſed formerly to be more averſe from Popery 
than other Proteſtants. Why then ſtauld not the truth be 
ſpoken ? Can it injure the virtuous? Or ſhould it be ſuppreſſed 
to ſcreen the guilty ? The true diſtinction at preſent, and the 
only one I make, is that of Loyali/?, a friend to the King and 
Conſtitution z and that of Rebel, a friend to Independency and 
a French faction. I ardently wiſh that every other political 
diſtintion may ceaſe, or be wholly forgotten, | 

That a very large majority of the American Pre/byterians have 
zealouſly concurred in promoting this rebellion, is a fact fo no- 
torious, that it cannot be denied. But this circumftance, inſtead 
of diſgrace, reflects the more honour on thoſe who were loyal, 
and entitles them to greater applauſe : for hereby their virtue 
and loyalty were put to the ſeverer trial; and, in general, they 
have fared no better among the Rebels than loyal Churchmen. 
It ſhould alſo be remembered, that Preſbyterians in Scotland have 
been amongſt the moſt loyal of the King's ſubjects on this occa- 
ſion. Perhaps that nation has been more united in ſupport of 
Government, than either England or Ireland. This is one in- 
ſtance, among many, of the generous, unſhaken attachment to 
their Sovereigas, which has — been manifeſted by that 
gallant people, and is become one of their national character- 
iſtics—A circumſtance, in my humble opinion, greatly to their 
honour, which is the reaſon why I mention it, 
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many more of the ſame kind, were it neceſſary. 
But why ſhould I dwell on ſuch anecdotes to evince 
this point? The Congreſs and Rebel Legiſlature 
of Pennſylvania have lately given the moſt public 
and unequivocal proof of their countenance and 
good-will to Popery. They have ſet an example 
which they unqueſtionably wiſh others to follow. 
In a Philadelphia news- paper of July 7th inſt. we 
have the following relation : 

On Sunday laſt, being the anniverſary of the 
& Independence of America, his Excellency. the 
4 Prefident, and the. Honourable Members of 
« -Congrels, attended divine worſhip in the fore- 
4 noon—when a ſermon, ſuitable to the occaſion, 
&« was preached by the Reverend Mr. White, one 
« of the Chaplains of Congreſs. 

&« At noon, the Preſident and Members of Con- 
<« greſs, with the Preſident and Chief Magiſtrates 
<« of this State, and a number of other Gentlemen 


« and Ladies, went, by invitation from the Ho- 


« nourable the Miniſter of France, to the Roman 
« Catholic chapel, where the great event was ce- 
& lebrated by a well adapted diſcourſe pronounced 
« by the Miniſter's Chaplain, and Maſs and Te 
cc Deum ſolemnly ſung *.” 

I ſhall leave you to make your own reflections 
on this moſt edifying exhibition. ChARLEs Il. was 
called a Papiſt for permitting his Queen, who was 
bred a Roman Catholic, to attend maſs : what are 
we to think of the American rulers, who not only 
permit their wives to attend mals, but attend it them- 
ſelves in perſon, and offer up their devout oriſons in 
the language, ſervice, and worſhip of Rome! 

All theſe particulars ſufficiently ſhew the preſent 
ſtate of things on this head—what encouragement 
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Hopery has met with, in conſequence of the French 

iance - what progreſs it has already and is likely 

to make, and that the apprehenſions of its increaſe 
are well founded. 

Now mark how differently it is treated within 
the King's lines. This will clearly appear from 
the following fact: In February 1778, a large 
French ſhip of force was taken near Cheſapeak 
Bay. The Rev. Mr. De La Motie, a regular prieſt 
of the order of St. Auguſtin, was her chaplain. 
The prize was brought to New-York; and Mr. 
De La Motte, with the other officers, were per- 
mitted to go about, having given their parole f 
honour. De La Motte was ſolicited to ſay mals; 
but being appriſed that a law of this province pro- 
hibited the exerciſe of the Popiſh religion within, 
its limits, he aſked the Commandant's permiſſion 
for the purpoſe. The permiſſion was refuſed ; 
though De La Motte ee alleged, that, 
through ignorance of the Engliſh language, he 
miſtook the Commandant, and underftood the 
permiſſion was granted. De La Matte officiated ; 
and for this he was taken up, and put into con- 
fnement; and in confinement he remained, till 
exchanged and ſent to Boſton, where, I preſume, 
he exerciſed his function without any interrup- 
Lion. 

Some perhaps may flatter themſelves that Ame- 
rica will be able, not only to maintain its Inde- 
pendency and be happy, but alſo to guard again(t 
any deſigns of France that would be injurious to 
its liberties, or the Proteſtant religion, —This no- 
tion is altogether chimerical, and contrary to the 
Clearelt evidence: yet, as | am willing to try the 
validity of every plea that has any plauſibility, I 
— beſtow a few words in the examination of 
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Suppoſing Britain and France were ſet aſide, 
would the liberties of America be ſecure under the 
Congreſs? Would the Americans be a peaceable 
and happy people, and ſubject to few taxes? Theſe 
are intereſting queſtions ; for theſe contain all that 
the abettors of Independency can rationally aim 
at; and yet no propoſition can be more clear, than 
that you would fail of attaining theſe, in caſe 
America ſhould now become independent. 

By liberties, I mean ſuch as you formerly en- 
Joyed, and ſuch as are the portion of Britiſh ſub- 
jets. —Frenchmen have what they call liberties— 
and even Turks—the ſtaunch allies of France— 
have what they call by the ſame. name. But | con- 
celve you would not be content with ſuch liberties. 
You look for liberties ſimilar, at leaſt, to thoſe 
which you once poſſeſſed. 

The experience of three years has taught you 
how far theſe are attainable under a Congreſſional 
Government. You have been ruled with a rod of 
iron. Deſpotiſm has marked the footſteps of your 
rulers. Nor was this merely owing to the preſent 
conflict the conſequence of your ſtruggle with the 
Parent State: it reſulted from the genius and ſpirit 
of the Congreſs. The internal ſtructure of that 
government, which has been huddled up in the 
midſt of war and tumults, is ſuch, that it is neceſ- 
farily ſubverſive of liberty, and muſt lead to ty- 
ny. | | | 

Liberty cannot exift for any time, where the 
ſupreme power of a ſtate is not divided. A right 
dittcibiition of that power is the ſpring of liberty; 
in this allo conſiſts the excellency of any civil con- 
ſtitution. Ambition, and a thirſt of power, are 
naturally inherent in man. Theſe will ſtimulate 
bodies of men, as well as individuals, to encroach 
on the rights of others, Unleſs there is ſome 
ee nn TE i power 
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power to reſtrain thoſe encroachments, liberty muſt 


vaniſh, 

In Britain, the conſtitution has guarded againſt 
ſuch encroachments. The ſupreme power is di- 
vided into three branches; each of which can 
check and controul the others, when neceſſary. 
If any one of them ſhould attempt to pals its pro- 
per limits, to the injury of the others, or of the 
community, the other branches can interfere im- 
mediately, and fruſtrate its deſigns before they can 
be executed. Hence ariſe the permanence and 
ſtability of Britiſh liberty, : 

In America, the caſe is wholly different, The 
Congreſs have found means to unite and center in 
themſelves the power of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons. They are abſolute, paramount, and un- 
reftrained—without check or controul. They may 
paſs what laws or take what meaſures they pleaſe, 
and there is nothing to reſtrain them. I hey ma 
ſell you and your liberties, with che foil of Ame- 
rica, to the higheſt bidder, aud you have no re- 
medy. 

Have you not already experienced, in part, 
what 1s here alleged ? Do you approve of all the 
proceedings of the Congreſs? And if not, what 
remedy can you apply? 1 do not aſk you, wheiher 
you have #nanimoufly approved; but did a majority 
approve of the Congrels's declaration of Indepen- 
dency—ot their withholding trom you the propo- 
ſals made by the Britiſh Commiſſioners ſoon after 
—of their rejecting the offers of accommodation 
by the Britiſh Commiſſioners lately, without diſ- 
cuſſion or examination—of their alliance with 
France, and their reſolve of Jan. 14, by which 
this country was virtually, and as far as they could, 
betrayed to that inſidious power—of their ſecreting 
from you their moſt important tranſactions of 
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their emitting ſuch enormous ſums of paper-cur⸗ 
rency, by which you are brought to the brink of 
ruin—of their burdening America with ſuch 
debt, by this currency and their traffic with F rance, 
as muſt impoveriſh and depreſs this country for 
generations to come? However you may diſap- 
prove of any or all of theſe, yet it is paſt your 
power to redreſs them. 

If it ſhould be urged, © that the Members of 
e the Congreſs are elected by the people—that 
+. their ſeats become vacant after a ſhort term— 
t and that this is a ſufficient ſecurity for the liber- 
ties of America;“ I anſwer, It is by no means 

a ſufficient ſecurity. When the Members of the 
— are once elected, they become inveſted 
with abſolute, unreſtrained power. There is no- 
thing to check their proceedings. In one ſeſſion 
the liberties of America may be laid proſtrate 
and when an act or acts are paſſed, however per- 
nicious, they cannot be recalled, The thing is“ 
done, and i is therefore remedileſs, as to you. Can 


| the vaſſals of Turkey be in a worſe ſituation ? 


« But muſt not they participate in your bur- 
<« dens, and be equally involved in your loſs of 
liberty, and other evils ?*? -es, verily-—juſt as 
the thirty tyrants of Athens, Julius Cæſar, and 
Oliver Cromwell, with their reſpective aſſociates, 
participated in the burdens of their countrymen, 
and were involved in the common evils, Kk.xpe- 
rience ſhews that conſidęrations of this ſort will not 
prevent the abuſe of power, You cannot be more 
zealous for a republican government, nor more 


| averle to the yoke of deſpotiſm, than rhe Athe- 


nians, Romans, and Engliſh were, at the pe- 
riods above mentioned: yet they were compelled 
reſpectively to ſubmit to that yoke. The emolu- 
ments of office would more than compenſate for 

the 
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the pecuniary part of the burden; and ambition 
will ſtick at nothing to graſp its favourite object 
—domination. 

Be not deceived, therefore, my countrymen, 
with the ſound of names; nor think there is any 
neceſſary connection between liberty and a Con- 
greſs. You may be enſlaved by a Congreſs as 
ſoon as by a Monarch—much ſooner than by a li- 
mited Monarch. 

The American Congreſs have ordered matters 
ſo that they are velted with abſolute power—they 
can turn the collective ſtrength of the community 
againſt any individual, or to any object they pleaſe: 
Yet, as a body, they are reſponſible to none, there 
is nothing to check them, none who can call them 
to an account. No man therefore, who wiſhes 
well to America, but muſt tremble at the appre- 
henſions of ſuch a power. To live under it, is to 
live in a ſtate of the moſt abject ſervitude, 

Independency is pregnant with many other evils. 

To ſupport the civil, naval and military eſtabliſh- 
ments of this new empire, would require nearly 
four millions of pounds ſterling, annually, in time of 
peace. 
4 This, with the debts already contracted by the 
Congreſs, and the ſinking their paper currency, 
would ſubject you to heavier taxes than are paid 
by any people in Chriſtendom. 

The ſeeds of animoſity and diſcord, of deadly 
feuds and bloody contells, are already ſown—the 
ſpirit which will cheriſh theſe, and bring them to 
toll maturity, even now begins to work. Scarcely 
can the terror of the Britiſh arms, joined to the au- 
thority of the Congrels, reſtrain ſome provinces 
from hoſtility and war about their mutual claims 
to certain diſtricts and ſome of thoſe diſtricts de- 
tolated by the Savages, Initigated by the ſame 


ambition 
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ambition which led them to throw off their connec- 
tion with the Parent State, a few provinces lay 
claim to the whole of the weſtern unſettled lands, 
to the excluſion of the reit, Ir is manifeſt that'the 
poileflion of ſo immenſe a territory, would, in 
time, enable thoſe provinces to ſubjugate the 
others, and ſwallow them up. Religious preju- 
dices would certainly operate, and ſtruggles for 
ſuperiority would enſue ; for whatever may be the 
opinion of ſome to the contrary, it is abſolutely 
certain, that on the part of many, the preſent is a 
Religious War. 8 

All theie claſhing intereſts, prejudices and prin- 
ciples, which are at this hour fermenting, would 
burſt out with deſtructive violence the moment 
that the claims and ſuperintendence of Britain are 
entirely removed. Perhaps you are not appre- 
henſive that thoſe evils would follow; neither were 


you apprehenhve of the preſent evils when the con- 


teſt began. But theſe conſcquences would infal- 
Iibly attend your independency at this time, All 
thote circumitances by which this country flou- 
Tiihed, would be changed; its ſtate and condition 
mult neceſſarily be changed alſo. What were the 
circumitances that promoted our growth and opu- 
lence ?—The protection of Britain, the mildneſs of 
our government, an exemption from taxes, the 
influx of Europeans, and a ſpirit of peaceful in- 
duſtry. Each of theſe, in caie of independency, 


would indubitably be reverſed ; mult not the be- 


nefits ariſing from them be allo reverſed ? America 
would be a ſcene of bloody diſcord and deſolation 
for ages the molt miſcrable diſtracted country on 
earth. In this wretched ſtate it would continue, 
till a few provinces, or one ſet, had ſubjugated the 
relt; as this would probably end in the deſpotiſm 
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of one perſon. Such has been the uniform courſe 
of human affairs on ſimilar occaſions. 

Let me add, that it is impoſſible for ſo extenſive 
a country as America to remain under a republican 
form of government—the form now adopted. 
The experience of mankind, as far as we have any 
records, clearly evinceth this; as well as the con- 
dition of human nature. We can no more change 
the laws of nature in this reſpe&, than in any 
other—no more than we can change the laws of 
gravity, or thoſe which guide the ſeaſons, or re- 
gulate the univerſe, The republican form may 
do well enough for a ſingle city, or ſuch a little 
ſpot as Holland, Venice, or the Swiſs Cantons, 
but is utterly unſuitable to ſuch a wide extended” 
continent as this; nor does hiſtory afford one in- 
ſtance of the kind. No ſooner had the ſpirit of 
conquelt enlarged the Roman empire beyond the 
limits which were adapted to their republican go- 
vernment—and thoſe limits not a %% part as 
large as North America—than the deſpotiſm of 
one perſon was the conſequence. | 

Such is the proſpect, my countrymen, which 
Independency preſeuts to you. I truſt you will 
give theſe matters a ſerious, Uiſpaſſionate examina- 
tion, and weigh them with that attention which 
their importance demands. All that is dear or 
valuable to man on earth is now at ſtake with you 
—all that can make life deſirable is ſuſpended on 
the deciſion of this conteſt, | 

Nothing but the power and interpoſition of Bri— 
tain ſtands between you and the evils which I have 
now mentioned. Were ſhe to break off her con- 
nection, thoſe evils would ruth in upon you like a 
torrent; nor could ſhe take a leverer revenge for 
the injuries and inſults ſhe hath received, than leav- 
Ing you to yourſelves, Of all this, I know many 
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of you are fully ſenſible; yet deluſion ſtill holds 


you in her faſcinating chains. NE 
„ have hitherto reaſoned with you on the above 
ſuppoſitions, purelyyto meet your prejudices, ex- 
amine the validity /of your ſeveral pleas, and the 
grounds of your expectations reſpecting Indepen- 
dency. But I muſt now tell you plainly, that In- 
dependency is UNATTAINaBLE., Britain is deter- 
mined to aſſert her juſt claim to her American co- 
lonies, and ſhe is able to carcy her determination 
and claim into execution. Happy is it for you 
that ſhe hath ability and will to do ſo; this alone 
can reſcue America from the foreign and domeſtic 
evils we have been conſidering. | 
France cannot protect her own trade, or ſettle- 
ments; how then can ſhe protect or aſfiſt you? Or, 
were ſhe able, would ſhe beſtow that freedom and 
liberty on you, which ſhe cruelly denies to her 
own children? Do you expect that Spain will 
aſſiſt to eſtabliſh your Independency ? Were ſhe 
even to do fo, contrary to every principle of na- 
tional intereſt and good policy (of which however 
there is not the leatt probability), be aſſured there 
are other European powers ready to interfere, and 
aſſiſt Britain; and theſe would more than balance 
the weight of Spain. Do you'flatter yourſelves that 
becauſe the war has been ſo much prolonged, you 
have a chance yet to ſucceed ? Reflect, I beleech 
you, that Britain is flow in her operations at the 
beginning of every war, and often unſucceſsful. 
The freedom of her conſtitution ſubjects her to 
this inconvenience, and occaſions embarraſſments 
that are unknown to arbitrary governments. You 
remember the laſt war. You may recollect what 
loſſes ſhe ſuſtained ; how gloomy the proſpe& of 
America was; that it was threatened with the 
yoke of France, for four years after the war be- 
San; 
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gan : Yet Britain. finally triumphed over France 
and Spain, not only here, but in every quarter of 
the globe. That freedom, from which embar- 
raſſments ariſe at firſt, enables her, when tho- 
roughly rouſed, to exert a vigour which the 
daſtard ſons of ſervitude can neither attain nor 
withitand, | 

Conſider the numbers of your brethren that 
have been already ſwept off—the deſolation and 
miſery that overſpread this country. Do you think 
the ſword hath not yet devoured enough? Or 
ſhould the ravages of war be invited to hold on 
their dreadful career, and conſume whatever yet 
remains? That the Congreſs mean to continue 
thoſe ravages, is evident. Sooner than part with 
their honours, emoluments and power, the ſweets 
of which they have now taſted, they will ſacrifice 
the life of every individual who will be ſtupid 
enough to ſupport or adhere to them. 

What can attach you to men who have ſhewn 
ſuch a diſregard to your welfare—ſuch inſenſibility 
to your miteries? who, contrary to all rational 
hope of ſucceſs, perpetuate your calamities ; and 
although utterly unable to protect you, yet drive 
you out to be ſlaughtered ? and who by their du- 
plicity and cruelty have diſgraced America | 

So yoid of humanity are the Congreſs towards 
you, that —_— they compel you to be enrolled 
as militia, and this ſubje&s you to all the penal- 
ties of rebellion; yet they will not redeem you 
from captivity, nor exchange you, unleſs you 
happen to be taken on actual ſervice ; and great 
numbers, as you very well know, are taken who 
are not thus on ſervice. They oblige you ta take 
arms againſt your rightful Sovereign; yet you 


muſt expect no relief from them when {uttering 
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for that crime, although they can eaſily afford re- 
lief. If taken, you may languiſh and rot in pri- 
ſon, or die, and your families ſuffer; but they 
neither care for you, nor yours. 

Even their Continental troops fare no better.— 
Many hundreds of them, officers and men, are 
now confined in this place, ſome of whom were 
made priſoners as early as 1776; beſides multi- 
tudes that have died Whatever falſehoods you 
may have heard concerning thoſe priſoners, be 
aſſured they have had to the full the uſual allow- 
ance of proviſions for priſoners, and have been as 
well uſed otherwiſe as the ſtate of things would ad- 
mit. They were confined in large buildings, or 
on board of ſhips ; nor could they be otherwiſe ac- 
commodated unleſs they had been ſent off the con- 
tinent. The Officers were permitted to go at 
large on their parole, although upwards of an 
hundred of them have ſhamefully violated that pa- 
role and ran off. 

Why have thoſe unhappy men been thus bru- 
tally abandoned? Not content with neglecting 
their zealous partizans, the Congreſs have added 
inſult and mockery to cruelty, They have ſeveral 
times appointed Commiſſioners to meet others from 
the Britiſh Commander in Chief, to treat of an ex- 
change of priſoners. Yet in truth they meant to 
do nothing but trifle with us, to amuſe and de- 
ceive you and the rebel priſoners. A deſire of 
exchange was pretended; yet the exchange was 
evaded, not only by a breach of public faith, by 
propoſals utterly inadmiſſible, but by a ſeries of 
chicane and duplicity which would be held in de- 
teſtation by men of any honour or principle. They 
undervalued you on thoſe occaſions; alleging, 
that one of their men was not worth a Britiſh or Ger- 
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man ſoldier—that it would be prejudicial to them to 
part with the remains of Burgoyne's army on equal 
terms; as if Britain could not eaſily replace two or 
three thouſand men; and the priſoners of that 
army in their hands do not exceed that number ! 
In their late Addreſs, the Congreſs have more than 
inſinuated that the American merchants, farmers; 
and the inferior officers employed in their ſervice, 
are a ſet of mercenary wretches, who care nothing 
for the public if they can only enrich themſelves : 
In their procedure reſpecting priſoners, they have 
declared by words and actions, that you are not 
worth exchanging, and are beneath their regard or 
notice. f 

The true and ſecret ſpring of this conduct is as 
diſhonourable to Congrels, as it is injurious and 
provoking to you. The real fact ſtands thus :— 
While the Congreſs have thoſe priſoners, they are 
ſure that a great number of Engliſh guineas muſt 
be ſent for their ſupport—they are no leſs ſure that 
many or moſt of theſe will infallibly find their 
way to themſelves; and however they may exe- 
crate his Majeſty's perſon, they like very well to 
view his picture in gold, Hereby they can make 
om for themſelves againſt an evil day in fome 
oreign country, which their own currency will not 
do. Beſides, by detaining thoſe priſoners, the 
Congreſs imagine they have pledges of ſecurity for 
their own precious perſons in caſe of a diſaſtrous 
iſſue in their affairs, or that any of themſelves 
ſhould be made priſoners. —Theſe are the /audable 
motives which induce the Congreſs to neglect their 
friends, leave them to ſtruggle with all the hard- 

ſhips of confinement, and their families to ſtarve. 
For my part, I ſhould not be ſurpriſed if all the 
rebel priſoners, thoſe we now have, or ſuch as may 
M 2 | hereafter 
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hereafter be taken, were ſent to ſome diſtant coun- 
try. Here, they put Government to a great ex- 
pence, without any advantage whatever, as the 
Congreſs will not exchange them. The poor 
wretches are a burden to themſelves, and uſeleſs 
to mankind. By ſending them off, they might be 
diſpoſed of ſo as to be ſerviceable to themſelves 
and others. Good policy, in my opinion, dictates 
ſuch a meaſure; and I am ſure humanity muſt ap- 
prove of it. 

But why ſhould I enlarge further? The time 
would fail me to recount the ſeveral enormities of 
thoſe men, who ſeem to be intended only as a 
ſcourge for this devoted country, Conſult your 
own feelings, your memory and experience : 
What have you known but violence, oppreſſion 
and miſery ſince the reign of the Congreſs com- 
menced ? What have you in proſpect, if you ad- 
here to them, but deſtruction and ruin? Why 
then adhere longer to men, whom duty, honour, 
patriotiſm, and ſelf- preſervation call loudly on you 
to abandon ? whole tyrannical ſyſtem you ſhould 
exert yourſelves to overthrow? 

Turn your eyes, my Countrymen, to Britain, 
your Parent State—the ſtate from which you ori- 
ginated —which protected and foſtered you with 
tender care, and raiſed you to your late flouriſhing 
and envicd condition. She holds out to you the 
bleſſings of peace, freedom and iecurity—an ex- 
emption from the evils which now threaten you. 

Were the Americans left to their unreſtrained 
choice, Britain is the country, and the only one, 
with which they ſhouid deſire an union. Her con- 
ſtitution inſures real, ſubſtantial liberty to every 

ſubject—all are under the protection of equal 
laws — none are expoſed to the caprice of — 
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will- the property and perſon, the civil and reli- 
gious liberties of every man are perfectly ſecure. 

Britain is the only ſtate whoſe maritime power can 
effectually protect America from foreign inſult or 
invaſion — ſhe is the only ſtate whoſe immenſe trade 
can employ and give vent to the various commodi- 
ties of this weſtern hemiſphere to advantage and 
ſne is the only ſtate who can fully and on advan- 
tageous terms, ſupply America with the ſeveral 
manufactures of linen, woollen, metals, &c. that 
ſhe requires. No other ſtate can furnith theſe of 
equal quality, in the ſame quantity, and art the 
tame price. Let me add, that the ties of blood, 
religion, language, laws and manners, ſtrongly 
impel each to a coalition, which cannot be faid of 
any other ſtate, with reſpe& to America, but Bri- 
tain. Providence, nature and reaſon, therefore 
point out and demand this union—and that union, 
I firmly believe and truſt in God, will take place. 

Yes—1 fee the auſpicious æra near approaching, 
when Britain and America will be united—-when a 
generous conſtitution, guarding againſt former in- 
conveniences, will be eſtabliſhed, and from which 
Congreſſional and Gallic deſpotiſm will be haniſhed 
—when both countries, ſupporting and ſupported 
by each other, will riſe to eminence, proſperity 
and ſtrength, unknown to paſt ages, bid defiance - 
to foreign and domeſtic enemies, and become the 
admiration and envy of mankind. 

This is no flight of fancy, unſupported by rea- 
ſon. It is not like the dreams of Independency, 
which muſt vaniſh like the baſeleſs fabric of a vi- 
ſion. Each of theſe particulars is founded in 
truth, in the actual ſtate of things at preſent; nor 

have I a doubt but each will be realized. Neither 
France nor the Congreſs can wreſt thoſe bleſſings 
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from us, nor reverſe the courſe of nature. Whilſt 
this proſpect ſhould animate the friends of govern- 
ment, liberty and peace; it ſhould alſo engage all 
to unite and exert themſelves in arreſting the ra- 
vages of war, and checking the progreſs of deſo- 
lation. The ſooner this is done, the better. Your 
part therefore 1s, to contribute what you can to 
ſhake off ſpeedily the yoke of republican tyranny, 
and re-unite yourſelves to the Parent State, from 
which republican ambition, phrenzy and deluſion 
have ſevered you. 
PAPINIAN, 
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